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JUST ISSUED. 


A CLASS-BOOK OF CHEMISTRY. 


Designed for the Use of Schools and Colleges, and for Popular Reading. 
By EDWARD L. YOUMANS, M.D., 


Author of the ‘“‘ Hand-Book of Household Science,” ete. 





Third edition, revised and partly rewritten. By Wim.iaM J. Youmans, M.D., 
joint author of Huxley and Youman’s ‘“‘ Elements of Physiology and Hygiene,” and 
editor of ‘* The Popular Science Monthly.” 

That Youman’s Chemistry has always been a favorite with beginners in the science 
is shown by the fact that more than one hundred and forty-five thousand copies 
of the several editions have been sold. The present revision has been made necessary 
by the advances of science in recent years, yet the guiding idea of preceding editions 
has been followed as closely as possible. 





INTRODUCTION PRICE, $1.22. 


Send for descriptive circulars of science books on all subjects 
for all classes. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 








J. 'B. Lippincott Company’s 


NEW SERIES OF 


READERS 


By EBEN H. DAVIS, A.M.., 


Supt. of Schools, Chelsea, Mass. 


The Beginner’s Reading Book. 


Cloth. Tllustrated. Teachers’ edition. 148 pages, 42 Cents; Scholars’ 
edition, 128 pages, 30 Cents. 


“Eben Davis has for himself a moeion in the Cpeory, art, and practice of teaching read- 


in the primary sc which places him easily in the front rank of educational specialists. 

, # man in any ‘ne has accom) ae ge more or revealed eee pe pedagogical insight, philo- 

sophical qomeee ong — whether judged by results or the detail of the 
methods.” 





The Second Reading Book. 


Cloth. .40 Cents. 
This attractive little book is the second number of the series by the celebrated 
teacher, Mr. E. H. Davis, and is the continuation of a systematic plan for cultivation 
of a taste for good reading. Part L re its the natural conversation of children, 


-| and is interspersed with stories that have a classic origin. Throughout the book short 


sentences are used and the paragraphs broken. 

Full-page illustrations, specially designed for the cultivation of fluent oral expres- 
sion, are among the new features of this series, which will be found of great use and 
convenience to the teacher. 


*,* For sale by all Rechasliers; or vr will be sak by the Publishers, free of expense, 
on receipt of the price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 





New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco.|715, 717 MARKET badass PHILADELPHIA. 
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| By EDMOND GASTINEAU, A.M. 

*.*"PRICE FOR INTRODUCTION, $2.00. 

‘CHICAGO: *4'149 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 

By D. H. FARLEY, Prof. of Penmanship in the State Normal School of New Jersey, at Trenton, in a govies of cop yk > ae Se Ls — out. ¢ Public Inciruction : 
SILVER, BURDETT & CO., Publishers, 6 ¢ Sensor Avenue, BOS BOSTON, MASS. 


| BLAKEMAN Speaking, Reading and Writing to e i j ] } a ll 
| This is by the author of the Conversation Method with the French, which was so well received a few months since, and which has | 
Correspondence Invited, and Descriptive List of ali our publications sent on application. 
PeaNut COURSE, Five N rs. SHORT COURSE. Four Numbers. TRACING COURSE. 
THE NORMAL REVIEW SYSTEM OF WRITING S2setettin Se Sa 
others, containing es it docs several Gow and-p See Wie = Uae Seneaione 
w. 2: GUNNISON Prin. of Public School No 19 19, Brooklyn, N. ¥.; (now Prest. of N. ¥. State Tastes, H Pra Marxe., NEW AYER CONS. SOMERVILLE, MAss., BURLINGTON, oe eic. 
Tedchors ssoctiton. ples wilt be matied, postpaid, to 


| & co Intended for Self-study or use in Schools, with a System of Pronunciation based on Websterian Equivalents, 
*NEW YORK: created a demand for the German Method, on the same plan; and we now offer ittethe public with much eonfidence. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN & GO.,!753 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
oy. oh pos." “Hox. Guanine W: of Public Instruction, N. J. 
any teacher on receipt of 50 certs. Address 
A Merry Christmas and A Happy New Year 

















To the thousands of teachers who have tried DIXON’S “AMERICAN GRAPHITE” PENCILS and who | 
have so kindly and frankly said that the Dixon Pencils are unequalled for smooth, tough leads and unifor- | 
mity of grading we are specially grateful. _ Those who are not familiar with the Dixon Pencils should 
mention Nuw York Scuoot Journau and send 18 cents for samples worth double the money. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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EIMER & AMEND, | 
206, 207, 209, and 211 Third Avente, 


NEW YORK, 








Importers and Manufacturers of | § 


Chemical Apparatus, 
CHEMICALLY PURE CHEMICALS. 


Colleges, 
Schools and 
Laboratories, 


Supplied with the best goods at the lowest prices. 
Bunsen’s Burners and Combustion Fur- 
naces, a specialty in manufacture. 





ANDREWS M’F’C CO., 


Manufacturers of the only 


Dovetailed School Furniture 


IN THE WORLD. 









ANDREWS’ 
Globes, Tellu- 
rians, Mups, 
Charts, of all 
k nds, Black- 
boards, Dust- 
less Krasers 
and Crayons. 


Just Published. Goff’s Historical Map of U.S. 
Plain, incisive and complete. Send for circular. 


Andrews Mfg Company, 
76 FIFTH AVE,, Near 14th Street, N. Y,. 


A. H. Andrews & Co., 195 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
and Post and Stockton Sts., San Francisco. 





SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


ESTABLISHED i845 


_ Is the oldest and most popular scientific and 
pane new ty paper published and has the largest 
rculation of any paper of ‘ite clone in the word, 
Pally iiustrated: Best f Wood 
ings. poe a meekly, Bond for s imen 
Orr eas ‘our months’ t » Sl. 
N ae co. ng fa 361 Broadway, N.Y. 


RCHITECTS & BUILDER 
— of Scientific American. 
success. Byeh issue contains colored 
niheerren hic plates of country and by we ae 
ces or ablic’ buildings. Numerous engravi ngs 
»-d full plans end jor ey for the use 0 
chus aoe) is, ce $2.50 a year, 
ww 5 ote. a copy. ~ POsLisuanS. 
be 
ng to 


= secur- 
y apply= 
UNN 

& Co. . Who 
have had over 


rears TEN and have mane over 

100, nents. Send 5 ad American and For- 

eign pore for Handbook. Corres- 
strict] 


TRADE MARKS. 


In case your mark is not r uote - the Pat- 
ent Office, apply to ae Co. o 


COPYRIGHTS ‘an Rooks. “same maps, + 
etc., quickly procured. A 
MUNN & CO., Een, eg 
GENERAL OFFfice: 361 Broapway, N. ¥. 

















Y $40 EXPENSES IN AD- 
allowed each month. Steady 
gupioyment at home or ants my No 


Postal me 3 


collections. 
ddress with st stamp, HAFER & 





McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Best quality ¢ Soret BELLS 
) CHIM, MES & P. EALS. 










Price ees ame Paper 


BUCKCYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Timfor Church 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0, 


MENEELY & OOMPA 
pas WHIT TROY NY RELLS, 











For Churches, Schools, etc., also Chimer 
and Peals. For more than half acentury 
noted for superiority over all _— 








soucsting. 1% Poemction. Austin, 
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STEEL PENS. 


‘COLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, !878. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
For ARTISTIC USE in fine drawings, Nos. 659 (the celebrated Crowquill), 290 and 291. For 
FINE WRITING, Wos. 303, 604, ana Ladies’, 170. For BROAD WRITING, Wos. 294, 389, and 
Stub Point, 849. For GENERAL WRITING, Wos. 404, 332, 390, and 604. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, H. ¥. SRMRY HOR, Soie Agent 
ECKHA. 


A good teacher knows a good game when he 
sees it. And is glad of a chance to play it. 
Eckha, is now the most thoroughly advertised 
game in America. Greatness has been thrust 
iy upon it, but its merit will certainly stand the 

pressure. You will want it for Chistmas and 
G will find it a cheap investment at One Dollar 

because of the pleasure which it brings to the 
| ba whole family, Eckha is a game of pure skill, 
simple, scientific, fascinating. Arranged for two 
or = players. 

We have many other good things in store for 
the seeker after educational games and helpful 
home amusements, When you write for it, 
mention THE SCHUOI. JOURNAL. 
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PATENTED BY THOMAS A. EDISON. A. B, DICK COMPANY, 32°finocie “se wee ease: 


“MILLER BKUS. “Sixes” | ESTABLISHED HALF 4 CENTURY. 


Are AMERICAN, and the BEST. ' 
LEADING BUSINESS PENS. 
























No. 87 FIRE &BURGLaR 
Falcon 
Anp Nos. 75, 117, 1, AcmE. 
LEADING STUB PENS. . 
No, 4 . ¥ 
Carbon Stu ’ 
: np Nos. i AVE. , 
» *TEADENG. LEDGER FERA. Ht Bal 
No. 99 NOT. FOUND l AKES‘ 
Markham THER M 
Awp Nos. 101, 505, 030. THAT Wie pode REPAY aw 
LEADING SCHOOL PENS. 
No. 28 7 INVESTIGATIO N 
Prey, Awp Nos. $38, 444, 16. By. THOSE bene TO SECURE 


The Miller Bros. Cutlery Co., ge Conn. 
MANUFACTURERS 0 
Steel Pens, Ink Erasers and Pocket Cutlery. 


THE BEST SAFE 
© MARVIN SAFE CO. 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 
LONDON. ENCLAND. 





INVALUABLE TO EVERY Co. SUPERINTEN- 
DENT AND PRINCIPAL. 


Gardner's Town and Couttry | GraterFUL—comFoRTING. 


School Buildings, EPPS’ ¢ coro A 
By E. C. Garpymr, author of “ House : ; 
that Jill Built,” etc. Cloth, 8vo, 150 


p. 150 illustrations. Price $2.50 ; to 

eachers, $2.00 ; oy: mail, 12 cents extra. ss sone 8 he 
Oscar PER, State Superintendent Public a thoro' Ow. ty) tural la 
ip ustin, Texas, says. Dec. 3, 1888, “Tt ian oe rn. the operations of digestion and nd 
comendng T could commend 8, it by anni ween de TT a careful a; tom of the fine 
commen Se ool Buildings oy Pinte Town. of | Brovided our breakfast tables with a delicately 
state, Voould hardly f a see | ae —— high | beav way me doctors tills, It is by the 3 the judicious use ot 

beauty.” 
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Philosophical, Electrical 
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New Table Air. 
pumps, Superior 
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Gifford’ s Air-Tight Ink- W ell 


THE ONLY SATISFACTORY SCHOOL INE-WEL.L. 
EARLY, Can be easily applied 
toany styleof schoo 
desk. School Board; 
when 9 ay new 
desks can alwa 
have — supplied 
with 
aiFFORD ” INK-WELLS 
y Specitying same 
in their orders. 


Tarr’s Noiseless Fointer. 


Sect.va of nee Pointer fas Big in hsadle of small i on, with Bubber 7 
for suspending. 











PREVENTS NOISE. 
EXTENSIVELY USED AND HIGHLY COMMENDED. 


Sample INE-WELL and POINTER, post-paid, for 25 cts. EACT. 


SPECIAL PRICES BY THE DOZEN, GROSS, ETc. 


W.A.Choate & Co. Gen’! School Furnishers 


SAVES EXPENSE. 


MANUFACTURERS 


508 BROADWAY, ALBANY, N.Y. 
FOR SALE BY 
THE FOLLOWING JOBBESS—AND DEALERS GENELALLT. 
TOWER MF’G. CO., 306 Broadway, New York City 
J. Ly HAMMETT, 24 Cornhill, Boston. 
7 ©0., 715 Market St.. Philadelphia 
. OLMSTED, 182 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

Mt HOOT. & CHURCH CO. 721 Walnut St. Kansas City 
BAKER & THORNTON, Indianapolis. 
J. W. RANDOLPH & ENGLISH, Richmond, Va. 
BANCROFT BROS. & CO., San Francisco. 
: == 














NATHANIEL JOHNSON, 
Manufacturer of 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Reversible Settees for Sunday-Schools, 
Pews for Churches, Pulpits, etc., 


127 CLINTON. PLACE, 
W. 8th St., near6th Ave., NEW YORK. 





“Something for ry Reception, 
and you don’t know where to 


find it?” 
you B a make a mistake if you send 
21 conta” t0 BE. L & Oo., of 2 Clinton 
Place, N. *) for one of their ton Days. 
They are the most of such ks pub- 
lished. one see—or a set of four—$1.00, 
ix numbers issued. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO.. Educational Pubs. 
NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 





Chapped Hands. 


| : 15 Peo Hali’s Journal of Health said: ‘ The 
mt Packer Manuf'g Co. make a, soap 
y epee Oils and Glycer- 
it affords a fine lather, its 
delightful, aid it has 
and healing influence.” 


Packer’s Tar Soap 
is sold b; cents per cake. For 


—_ @ mention Rue bon SCHOOL JOURNAL and send 


gy It ae a 


et} THE Packer Mra. Co., 100 Fulton St., N.Y. 


Knapp’s Throat Cure. 





. ° a fatal shaft b rsel 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., many i y, booms ee 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO, | ed frame,"—“ Civil Service po 
dicadiicntiensil with boiling water or m Sold 
only in -pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & Co., H thic Chemist: 





London, England. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 


(THE CREAT ENCLISH REMEDY.) 





would esteem it a favor names of * 
teachers who do not take it, and who would 
be likely to be interested, are sent them 
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fHz CLEAREST POSSIBLE STATEMENT OF 
EDUCATION. + 


TRUTH IN THE LIGHT OF TO-DAY. THE 


The School Journal. 


MOsT SUGGESTIVE IDEAS PERTAINING TO 


THE MOST PHILOSOPHICAL METHODS OF TEACHING. 
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} Editors. 
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GREETING. 


HIS number of the JOURNAL, 

although dated Dec. 28, really 

leaves the hands of the editors 
before Christmas ; it must bear our 
greetings to the large circle of earnest men 
and women, who are engaged in making 
the world better, and life more worth 
living. The genuine teacher stands in the 
fore-front of civilization; none surpass 
him in their contributions to the moral 
and intellectual advancement of the human 
race. The genuine teacher may proudly 
think of Christmas Day as the day when 
the foundation stone was laid that made 
TEACHING the great force of the world. 
Jesus pronounced the formation of 
character as the end of teaching ; and the 
highest forms of teaching to-day aim at 
that. Therefore, Christmas Day has a 
peculiar significance to the teacher. We 
counsel every teacher to imbibe the spirit 
of Him, who at twelve years of age felt 
he must be “‘about his Father’s business.” 
Such is the great mission of the teacher, 
to beckon on aspiring youth to higher and 
higher of excellence. In this high 
and ea effort..we tender to all our 
readers our most cordial greeting. 








The New Year is close at hand; with 
this number of the JOURNAL twenty 
years of its life are finished. It has been 
seriously attempted to place before the 
teachers an ideal of what teaching should 
be. It may.not have done this always in 
the best way, but it has resulted in 
carrying many teachers to higher levels of 
effort and purpose. As number after 
number persistently presented this aspect 
many .teachers have. been aroused, and a 
wide-spread movement has begun to place 
teaching on a professional basis. Therefore 
the New Year is welcomed; auspiciwus 
tokens are apparent of a better state of 
things. We have grounds to believe that a 
happier educational year is before us,—one 
of more honor, dignity, usefulness, and 
recompense. Twenty years in the life of 
an educational journal is a long period. 
That one thousand numbers of a paper, 
upon the theme of ‘“‘how to do the most 
good to the children,” have been consecu- 


a | tively issued, calls for praise and thanks- 


gtving ; it is an event that has produced an 
ineffaceable mark on the civilization of our 
times—it has been for good. 


AXY teacher who has been at all in doubt as to 

the difference between the old education and 
the new, between the empirical and the scientific, 
should not fail to read the account of the recent dis- 
cussion on this subject in Chicago. He who runs 
can see that the two schools in education are, as Mr. 
Bright says, as far apart as the poles—so far, that 





a79| between them there can be no comparison, and we. 


add, no agreement. 





is a grave misconception in the minds of 
many persons concerning the ‘‘new education.” 
It is supposed by some that the “new education” 
only gives boys such things as they like to learn. 
Their diet, according to this theory, should be plum 
cake and jam made spicy to the palate and easy to 
masticate, and it has been supposed that oral teach- 
ing and object lessons were resorted to because it 
was an easy way to get knowledge into the mind of 
the child. This misconception has done a world of 
harm in the past; it isnot likely to doso much in the 
future, because now the principles of the ‘‘ new edu- 
cation’ are more clearly understood. Oral teaching 
and object lessons are given, not because know!l- 
edge is thus more easily gained, but because the 
mode of obtaining that knowledge is more in accor- 
dance with nature’s system. There are many per- 
eons in the school-room who have untrained judg- 
ments, but who desire to employ the new modes of 
teaching. They often require no work from the puplt, 
or enforce no discipline, and give no punishments. 
Such persons will fail because they are igno- 
rant, There is work before the pupil; there is work 
before him all the way from his infancy to old age. 
The best school-rooms are’those that have the most 
work done; but that work should be done wisely 
and casily, with little friction, and with the least 
outlay of mental power ; there is such a thing as 
educational machinery: Many teachers are inven- 
tive, and discover metbods of teaching which, like 
machinery in the physical world, reach ends with 
the least outlay of power. This misconception of 
the ‘‘ new education,” is not so likely to do harm as 
it once did; still it is worth while to call attention 
to it. The time has passed when anything new 
passes current under the name, ‘‘ new educati 
The people, as well as teachers, are beginning to 
realize that there are principles with practices 
based upon them, 


‘THERE is a necessity o: lifting up the lower 

classes of society ; any one who walks inatown, 
city, or village will agree to that. We have a few 
persons in a town, city, or village at the top, who 
are highly cultivated, but there can be no true 
growth if the lower class is groveling in ignorance 
and vice. This ignorant mass is easily led by the 
demagogue. There are two classes of people; not 
the rich and the poor, as some would make out, but 
the ignorant and the educated. Before the Civil war 
our country was divided into the Free states and 
the Slave states. The war ended that condition of 
things; that it was a menace to the perpetuity of 
the Republic, as no country could exist half free 
and half enslaved. Slavery in the Southern states 
could cnly be removed, by a long, a fierce, and 
a bloody war. We have now another condition of 
things in this country to remove, and that is, the 
state of ignorance which exists. Wemay now say 
that no republic can exist half ignorant and half 
educated. This ignorant class must be taught, im- 
proved, elevated, and put ina way to understand 
its surroundings. 

Now would this condition of education pay? A 
good many doubt it; we donot. We have only to 
see what skilled industrial and labor-saving ma- 
chines are doing for us. If we look in the Patent 
office, at Washington, we find most is done in in- 
vention by those states which have the best common 
schools. Does it pay to invent a sewing muchine ? 
Does it pay to invent a locomotive ? Does it pay to 
invent a dynamo? Does it pay to invent a type- 
writer ? Ask on the other side: Does it pay to have 
a class of ignorant voters for the one who pays the 
most money? Would it not have paid in cash if 
fifty yeara ago New York had spent one hundred 
dollars on every boy and girl in the city? . 
Would it not save money by doing this ‘now ? 
Would not the United States government save 
money by paying ten dollars annually, towards the 
education «f every negro youth, for example? It 
seemed to pay, did it not, to keep the negroes in 
ignorance and subjection, and make them do the 
work at the South, before the late war ? That money 
supposed to be saved by having the negroes work 
without pay has all got to be spent, and much more 
besides. That was no economy ; it was wastefulness. 
A Scotch philanthropist had put on his tombstone, 
**What I spent I saved; what I keptI lost.” It is 
going to take a good while for mankind to get at the 
bottom of this matter. 





‘THE Chinese believe in education much more 

firmly than we do (it is their kind of educa- 
tion that they believe in), of course. They firmly 
believe in degrees. They believe in college institu- 
tions far more than we do—but itis their kind of 
college institutions. For example, a traveler tells us 
that in the north-eastcro part of Pekin are numer- 
ous small houses arranged in rows, having no doors, 
where applicants are lodged while being examined. 
Over these a strict watch is kept so that they can 
receive no information from their friends. They are 
furnished a measure of rice and half a pound of 
meat per day by the government, This must be 
cooked by each applicant, so that he has no means 
of learning anything while there. The examination 
consists of themes for essaye anda poem. The ap- 
plicant labors assiduously to write them out while 
in his little house. Those that are considered the 
best are copied in red ink, acd the successful one is 
conducted forth to the beating of gongs, wearing a 
long red silk scarf about his waist, to get a degree. 
The degree is so much desired that men seek it term 
after term, even after becoming old and gray. If 


” | one attends the examination until he is eighty years 


of age, even if he doesn’t get the degree, the em- 
peror gives him the title of “‘Kujin,”—the perse- 





vering one. 
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. grammarless tongue. 
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BEATING ABOUT THE BUSH. 


It would be funny if it-were not so serious, to see 50 
able and honest a man as George P. Brown, dodge an 
issue. An example is found in the last number of his 
paper, when he writes all about ‘‘ Technical Grammar.” 
He started out, he says, to define “ technical,” but evi- 
dently came to the conclusion to give it up as a bad job, 
after discovering his “ difficultiesincreased rapidly.” We 
suggested to him that he has misapprehended his “‘ dif- 
ficulty,” in other words he hasn’t diagnosed his case 
correctly. Nobody is opposing ‘‘ technica)” grammar, 
as he takes the application of that word. The name of 
Mr. Brown is technical, for it has no necessary connec- 
tion with either the color of his hair or the cut of his 
coat. Nobody objects to the learning of names, or the 
getting of ideas. It would, indeed, be boiled down, con- 
centrated idiocy, to object to the technical anywhere. It 
is just the thing scientific educators delight in. Manual 
training, object teaching, word and language lessons, 
etc., etc., are technical to the last degree. Who objects 
to them on this account? Nobody, as far as heard from, 
and the returns are pretty nearly all in. Mr. Brown 
ought to know that the idiomatic expression ‘‘ technical 
grammar,” has a definite application not at all connected 
with the Websterian definition of the word ‘ technical.” 
We will tell him what it does mean and so give him an 
opportunity to write another article about half-and-half 
for and against its use. It means the parsing, analyzing, 
and the rule-way of learning ‘‘ how to speak and write the 
English language correctly.” It means the concentrated 
nonsense of eternally mumbling, ‘‘ James is a proper 
noun, third person, singular number, masculine gender, 
nominative case, and is the subject of the verb runs ac- 
cording to the rule, ‘ The subject of a finite verb must be 
in the nominative case.’” If any teacher taking Mr. 
Brown’s paper is guilty of the stupidity of making his 


pupils say over such unmitigated doggerel as this, he} 


ought instantly to stop his paper, take the SCHOOL JOUR- 
NAL, and become a wiser and a better man. If he doesn’t, 
but persists in his sin against light and sense, he shows 
that he has sinned away his grammatical day of grace, 
and that all the grammar from Lilly to De Garmo’s 
latest language lessons can’t save him from the 
execrations of the best men who most forcibly use the 





JUDGE DRAPER AND COMPULSORY EDU- 
CATION. 


It is well-known in this state that the compulsory 
education act is a dead letter. For several years our 
state superintendents of public instruction have called 
the attention of legislatures to this fact; but so far no 
adequate remedy has been provided. State Superintend- 
ent Draper has determined to make another effort to 
secure the passage of a bill that will meet the approval 
of the governor, and promote the interests of education, 
and urges the passage of a law contairiing the following 
provisions : 

1, Must specify the ages between which, and months of the year 

ithin which children must be in some school, either public or 
private, of suitable character, unless excused therefrom for suffi- 
cient reasons by official authority. 

2. Parents aud guardians must be made responsible for sending 
children to school, and must be punished sufficiently to insure 
compliance with the requirements of the statute. 

3. Special institutions must be provided for thoroughly vicious 
and incorrigible cases which cannot safely be received into the 
ordinary schools. 

4. The law must set up the machinery for securing and keeping 
continuously a perfect census of children of school age in each 
city or district, and it must provide and pay officers to ‘look up 
and account for each child, and to execute all the provisions of 
the statute. 

These suggestions are good, and we cannot see why 
they should not meet the approval of every well wisher 
of his race. Certainly such. a law as proposed, would 
work no injustice to either public or private schools. It 
is but justice to all concerned that both public and pri- 
vate schools should maintain ‘‘a suitable character.” 
The law would again become a dead letter, if there were 
no provision for professional efficiency in all schools. 
There are schools now worthy of being called such, and 
there are other schools unworthy the name. If a new 
‘* compulsory education” law is passed, it should have in 
it a double grip—first on parents, compelling them to 
send their children to school, and then on teachers 
requiring them to teach schools worth attending. 





THE beginning of a new year is the time to look over 
lists of educational books and decide which ones to buy. 
It is weil for several teachers to form a club. In this 


““ EDUCATION A HISTORY OF ORAZES.” 


A paragraph has been going about the press, copied in 
several educational papers, on this subject. It is 
credited to the New York Evening Post. It speaks of 
the various ‘‘crazes” under the head of ‘‘ methods,” 
** object-lessons” illustration,” ‘‘ memory-gems,” 
“ec civics,” “ story-telling, 7 66 word- method, 66 drawing,” 
** music,” ‘ picture-studies,” “‘ physics,” and “ manual 
training.” The author concludes by saying: ‘‘ Happy 
is the community where those in charge of the schools 
have maintained their clear judgment atove all these 
fluctuations, shiftings, and tinkerings, and have kept in 
view the real object of. school education—to give a 
knowledge of self, to promote morality, and refinement 
through the teaching of discipline and self-control, and 
to lead pupils to see that the highest and only perma- 
nent content is to be obtained, not in the valleys of 
sense, but by continual striving toward the higher peaks 
of reason.” 

All of this sounds very learned to the unlearned,— 
very deep to the shallow, and very profound to the 
smatterers. As well might the author characterize all 
progress asacraze. Is that community happy where 
for the past fifty years there have been no “ fluctua- 
tions” or “‘ shiftings.” What is the real object of school 
education? How can a knowledge of self be obtained ? 
Not, certainly, by reason without the careful training of 
the senses, It is the veriest nonsense to talk about the 
‘valleys of sense” as in no way connected with the 
‘peaks of reason” if by any possibility it is possible to 
know where those peaks are located. It seems to us 
that educational journals can find better use for- type 
and paper than by quoting such unmitigated twaddle 
as this is, 
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HOW TO KNOW THE CORRECT USAGE IN 
ENGLISH, 





If pupils do not know how to use pronouns correctly, 
who is at fault? The grammars? We trow not. The 
failure to learn rules? Not that. Want of enough pars- 
ing? Try again. Cannot diagram? Try once more. 
Can’t repeat the rules of syntax ? No; none of these. Well, 
why? Because they haven’t used them correctly. We 
learn to talk by talking. We don’t fire syntax, or ortho- 
graphy at the baby when he is learning to talk. When 
little tot says, ‘‘I want them things,” how supremely 
nonsensical it would be, wouldn’t it? to say, ‘‘ My little 
man them is a personal pronoun, and not an adjective 
pronoun, now say ‘singular, nominative I, possessive 
my or mine, objective me; plural, nominative me, pos- 
sessive our or ours, objective them. Now you have, to 
use the words of the Wisconsin Journal of Education, a 
‘critical instrument by which to test and judge of expres- 
sions.’ Remember what I tell you and after this use 
them as an adjective pronoun.’’ Such teaching reminds 
us of a grave D. D. who talked to his young flock on the 
“* Ostensible Object of Life.’’ One little boy was asked 
what the Dr. talked about, and said, ‘‘ About the horse- 
sensible object of life. I knew what he meant, for I 
heard may father say that Uncle Ben had horse sense, 
and I know ‘he has.” 

It would seem that the upholders of technical gram- 
mar believe that there was no standard for good writ- 
ing and speaking before grammars were invented. How 
did the Greeks learn their matchless tongue? Not by 
grammars, surely. How did Cicero learn Latin eloquence ? 
Not from Latin grammars. Facts are stubborn things, 
and the most stubborn thing about them is, we must face 
them. 


— 


NORWAY, 

Every common school is divided into two divisions in 
country districts, and into three in towns. Ina country 
district the first division comprises children between 
seven and ten years of age, and the subjects of instruc- 
tion are Bible history, the Lutheran Confession, the 
mother-tongue, arithmetic, writing, and singing. The 
second division comprises children between ten and 
fourteen years of age, and in addition to the subjects 
taught in the lower division, geography, history, nat- 
ural history, elementary dietetics and hygiene are 
taught. Where it is possible, instruction is also given in 
Slojd, gymnastics, drilling, and drawing. In the two 
jower divisions of town schools the hours are normally 
twenty-four a week ; in the highest division, from eight- 
een to twenty-four. Great care is to be taken to secure 
healthy schools. Before the plan of a school building is 








way quite a supply of reading matter can be secured. 


approved the local board of health must give their 


opinion on it, and a physician may be employed to hay, 
the sanitary superintendence of the school. Continua. 
tion schools will be provided for pupils from fourteen 1, 
eighteen years of age, and will be free from one month 
to six months a year. Parents and guardians are unde 
penalties to send their children to schools ; manufactvw. 
ers and others who employ children between seven an 
fourteen years have to make inquiries whether suc) 
children are attending school in their free hours. Th. 
common schools are still to be distinctly denominationa), 
and every teacher must belong to the Established Luth. 
eran Churth. 





DR, E. E. HIGBEE. 


The death of Dr. Higbee removes from the ranks of 
educators of this country an able and efficient map. 
For nine years he filled the office of state superintendent 
of public instruction of Pennsylvania with great accept. 
ance. His life work was as follows: Born March 27, 
1830, a graduate of the University of Vermont, studied 
theology at Mercersburg, Pa., professor in Heidelburg 
College, Ohio, pastor in Pittsburg, professor in Mercers- 
burg Theological Seminary, president of Mercersburg 
College, and in 1881 appointed to the superintendency 
of Pennsylvania’s public schools. His duties brought 
him in contact with people in all parts of his state, and 
it is safe to say that his influence was always on the side 
of the truth. He was a progressive man, always willing 
to take an advanced position as soon as it was clear to 
him that it was the right position. He never apologized 
for the old because it was old, but always kept himself 
in an inquiring state of mind, willing to accept and urge 
any good measure, as soon as he believed that it was his 
duty to do so. The ScHOOL JOURNAL has received many 
kind words from him. His successor must be, indeed, 
an able man to fill the place already honored by such 
educators as Barrows and Wickersham and Higbee. 





A NATIONAL BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Senator Ingalls, of Kansas, has introduced a bill pro- 
viding for the appointment of anational board of educa- 
tion, consisting of one member frem each state and ter- 
ritory and the District of Columbia, who shall have 
charge of all the machinery of a school system, the dis- 
tricts of which shall be established wherever the parents 
of twenty-five children ask for the appointment of a 
teacher. All instruction shall be in Enghish ; the age of 
pupils may be from four to twenty-one years, and the 
curriculum shall include the artsand sciences. From the 
brief report received, we cannot judge as to the merits 
of this movement, so we reserve our comments until we 
get fuller information concerning it. 
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SCHOOL ORGANIZATIONS. 





We have called attention to the importance of 
societies in schools, and quite a number of letters were 
received concerning these organizations. Some are 
literary clubs, some science clubs, and some corre- 
spondence clubs. A government is an organization, a 
state is an organization, a school is an organization, the 
workingmen are organizing, and if the school doesn't 
have an organization, it would be worth inquiring, why 
not? The tendency of civilization as it progresses is to 

There is an organization in this city carried on by 
Miss Pierson, principal of the Houston street night 
school. She found that her pupils were young women 
working in stores and factories, and formed them into a 
self-improvement club, which they called the Head,Hand, 
and Heart Club. But they wanted something to do, so 
they undertook to assist in the charity hospital on Black- 
well’s island. Trustee Faure, cf the 9th ward, who is a 
a man of excellent head and heart, gives with his hand 
a certain sum of money each month to this club for the 
purchase of fruit. He has himself a club called the 

* Knights of Temperance” and the K. of T. assist in 
packing and tying up the fruit in boxes for the H. H. H. 
who visit the hospital and distribute the fruit and illu 
trated papers; they also sing to the patients. Certainly 
in our cities there is great room for the formation of 
clubs and societies in the schools. If the pupils wish ' 
do anything they will naturally follow the example of 
older persons and at once organize a society. In these 
organizations much is learned of methods of conducting 
business. 
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NOTES ON LETTERS. 


AS TO METHODS. 

“Do you think the spelling class had better stand up in a line, 
or would you have them all remain in their seats? Which 1s the 
better method ?” 

« should the class recite with their backs to the teacher? or isn’t 
it better to face the teacher? Which method do you recom- 

mend ?” 

These are samples of a certain line of questioning fre- 
quently propounded, and indicating, on the part of the 
questioners, & total misapprehension of the purpose of 
method in education. The writers do not seem to grasp 
the idea that the real problem relates to the thought, and 
to the learner’s mind, not to his anatomy ; it isn’t a ques- 
tion as to whether he shall be stood on his head or his 
heels to receive his spelling lesson ; perpendicular spelling 
has some advantages over horizontal spelling, it is ad- 
mitted, on the score of convenience ; but so far as edu- 
cation is concerned, there is no advantage. 

What the teacher wants to know is, which end of the 
thought and which end of the mind fit together ; not 
which end of the pupil’s corporal frame is uppérmost. 

The value of true method in education lies in the fact 
that all young minds are very much alike ; and the dan- 
ger of false method is the corresponding fact that each 
young mind has its individual differences. 

" The teacher who fails to move on parallel lines with 
the universal impulses of child-nature, is an engine off 
the track that will spend its force in getting nowhere ; 
the teacher who supposes that ‘‘ method” means simply 
following the track ; who does every time what has come 
down from tradition, or what is laid down in the books, 
without asking why ? who makes no allowance for cir- 
cumstances, never turns out for individual differences, 
but merely asks, ‘‘ Where is the track? Am I on the 
track?” such a teacher will grind numerous pupils 


into fine powder beneath the wheels of his method. 


The constant daily, hourly, study of the real teacher 
is to proceed on those methods that are built upon prin- 
ciples—the trunk-lines, we will call them, continuing 
our figure, that have been established, to follow the great 
rivers of buman nature; never forsaking these, yet 
always reserving the right, intelligently to extend his 
own “ branch-lines,” and plan his own “schedule,” ap- 
plying these methods and modifying them to meet occa- 
sion. 

Method is a way of doing things founded upon.a reason 
for doing them ; after asking how, fail not diligently to 
enquire why? 





ee 


THE SECRET OF A HAPPY SCHOOL. 

This is in the teacher first. Surroundings have a 
great deal to do with happiness, but the springs of joy 
and contentment are not there; they are of deeper 
origin. A king on his throne may be the most unhappy 
man in hiskingdom. All the gold in the world cannot 
make a school happy, if the teacher is mis2rable within. 
Teachers are continually talking about permanence, 
good and prompt pay, encouragement, exemption from 
examination, etc., as though these things would bring 
peace. But they are mistaken. ‘We have an incident in 
mind. The principal of a certain school was an excel- 
lent scholar, a good disciplinarian, and received $3,500 a 
year. He had the unanimous support of his board and 
the confidence of his patrons and assistant teachers, 
but he was nota happy man. Somehow he cast a chill 
upon all he met. No one could tell why or how it was, 
but it came to be felt, wherever he went. He was cold, 
not warm ; repellant, not attractive. Children did not 
take kindly to him. They did not exactly dislike him, 
but they didn’t like him. He was considered to be dis- 
tant, reserved, and hard to get at ; yet no one could lay 
anything to his charge. The result was that his school 
was not happy. It wasn't exactly miserable, but there 
was not a joyousness about it that there ought to have 
been. This principal remained in this school ten years, 
and then resigned. When he went little stir was made. 
His patrons were not exactly sorry, neither were they 
exactly glad. Everybody said he was a just man, but 
people didn’t take to him ; neither he to the people. 
This man was a type of thousands; neutral characters, 
calm but cold. 

Joyousness comes from gladness, and this comes from 
doing. One who does not feel happy can bring himself 
into a happy state if he will act happy. Let our readers 
try and see. If some morning you feel down-hearted, 
0 to the breakfast table with a happy face and a cheer- 
ful word to everybody. By no means let any one know 
that you are unhappy. Cover up a sad interior with a 
happy exterior, This is not hypocrisy at all. You bave 
no business to air your griefs im public, It is enoug 
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that you have them and know them. Doing good will 
bring feeling good. Happiness is more contagious than 
the small pox, and far better. 

What we have said about home applies equally toa 
school. Here happiness is more catchirg than any- 
where else, for children are naturally happy. This is, in 
brief, what we believe to be the truth. But under all is 
a good, contented heart. This is a most valuable posses- 
sion. A good conscience! What is worth more? 


TWO BOYS. 








Let us follow two boys. Brown and Jones. Brown 
early in life finds his mother a widow, She determines 
that he shall be educated. He goes to school, thinks a 
great deal, and gains a fair knowledge of the subjects he 
is required to learn. Finally it is proposed to measure 
him up ; he takes an examination. Let us suppose that it 
is for the civil service, and when the list is made up 
Brown is nearly the last on it ; and of course his percent. 
age being low his chances of a place are very poor. 

Now let us follow Jones. Jones originally was no 
smarter, no abler than Brown, but his father planned 
that he should go to college from the time he was eight 
years of age; every effort was put forth to fit him for 
college, his teachers watched the examination papers of 
the year before, and carefully estimated the questions 
that would like’y be asked of Jones and others. His 
pupils trained to answer these questiens. He was quite 
successful in his predictions of the questions that would 
likely be asked ; so that, when at sixteen years of age, 
he presented himself for college he was admitted. 

Now supposing both of these boys to be of the same 
age ; we find Brown and Jones under very different cir 
cumstances. Perhaps Brown is the best of the two, but as 
Jones has been coached for years for a specific purpose 
he gets along the best, aud apparently is the best. But 
let us suppose that Brown instead of settlng down into 
the position of working with his hands finds an occupa- 
tion, and becomes a wide reader and student. Let us 
suppose that he continues this by himself for twenty 
years at least. Let us suppose that meanwhile Jone 
has graduated from college, and has taken up som 
profession or settled in some business. Let us look at 
each when thirty-five years of age or so, and what shall 
we find? Jones has fallen into a routine; because he 
was not an educated man. Brown has educated himself 
all the way along; his first failure was not really a 
failure. If he has not been handicapped by getting mar- 
ried too early he may have become a man of wide repu- 
tation, may have written books, and done and said things 
extremely valuable to the world. Jones from want of 
education has fallen into a routine, and will steadily 
deteriorate. 

From this survey of things we can easily see that the 
teacher can limit his work to mental training, or simply 
store the memory. The examination tends to bring to 
the front those whose minds are well stored ; it does not 
follow, however, that it brings forward those of the 
greatest brain power ; such men are often down low in 
the list forexaminations. There is an advantage gained 
by storing up facts, and a great many people suppose 
that the knowledge of these facts indicates the educated 
man, but it merely proves that the mind has been stored ; 
it does not prove that it has been trained. 

Among the so-called educated people the majority 
only possess stored minds. The average education of 
people only requires stored minds and powers of obser- 
vation. This is especially true of teaching. The aver- 
age teacher is a person of partially stored mind, and 
partial training in the trade of teaching. Teaching does 
not bring forward knowledge beyond the store on hand, 
and it is because the teacher rests satisfied with this, and 
does not become educated, that from his class dis- 
coverers, statesmen, writers, and great thinkers are 
not found. Teachers are apt to become routinists ; they 
are not the men to succeed when disasters occur, when 
novel conditions are to be met. Though the one comes 
out best at an examination is the one who has facility 
for storing his mind with the facts required for that 
examination, we ask in “conclusion, which is best, the 
storing of the-mind or the training of the mind ? 





How shall we reform people? The Home for the 


Friendless in this city, has had more than 82,000 under 
its care. It opened schools, twelve in number, in the 
destitute localities of the city, which have the last year 
registered 5,627 pupils ; average daily attendance, 2,145. 
Beside the usual primary studies, kindergarten, kitchen 
garden, cooking, and carpentering are taught. Why do 





these people take up manual training, do you suppose ? 
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ENCOURAGE SELF-GROWTAH. 


By R. C, Linper. 
The pupil should be encouraged to gather materials 
that ehall- be his own and that shall minister to his 
growth. I remember, when a boy, visiting one who 
afterward became ‘‘ my chum,” Daniel J——, who had 
been thus stimulated ; he had a room where he studied 
and had put up shelves and had on them some books, 
some birds’ nests, some butterflies, and some ores from a 
quarry near. How I envied that boy! It seemed to me 
that if I had such a room I should be perfectly happy. 
I went home and got a little old table and brushed it 
up and carried it into the great garret ; I had only a 
small dictionary, beside the grammar, arithmetic, and 
speller, but these I laid upon the table in pride. Now I 
suppose every boy feels as I did, but he needs to be started 
in his career. What shall he collect? 
Booxs.—The teacher should tell him what books are in- 
dispensable for a boy, and for which he should strive and 
save. These need not be numerous: they should, in my 
judgment, be mainly histories and biographies. Let every 
boy be encouraged to own books and be told what book 
to own. 

APPARATUS.—Beside the inevitable jack-knife the boy 
should have tools. There are small boxes of tools. 
I have a handle, that has twelve tools in it, that 
is of great value. 1 remember, when I visited Daniel 
at another time, that he showed me how he had 
made a small steel drill out of an old file and a spool—it 
was a * fiddle-bow drill.” Whata delight it was to me 
to go up to the shop he worked in on rainy days! Yet 
he was a poor farmer’s son—his father’s house was a 
smal)] unpainted one. It was not the possession of means 
that did it; he had an uncle who was a teacher in an 
academy and who came therein vacations—that was the 
secret. Now if the teacher encourages the use of 
tools, the making of apparatus will follow. 
OssectTs.—To gather flowers and press them and name 
them, is of great value to the boy. Pieces of newspaper 
may be used, but blotting paper is better. Let the col- 
lecting of these be carried on until a boy can say ‘‘ 
have one-hundred flowers pressed and named.” Let 
minerals be collected, Indian arrow-heads, pottery, etc. 

PHOTOGRAPHS.—Photographs of pictures of distin- 
guished men can be obtained at small cost, and they help 
furnish a room as well as the mind. 

From this it will be inferred that the teacher’s main 
work is to set theboy at work, not to stuff him with facts. 
The hints above given apply as well to girls as to boys. 
If you ask any genuine girl whether she has pleasure in 
these things, she will unhesitatingly say, ‘“‘ Yes.” In 
the work we have pointed out, the mind seeks to educate 
itself. 

The plan of the teacher is to make these collections 
educative. To merely collect is often done and no results 
follow. If the teacher visits some one who has a room 
for himself, and who has made a collection, and tells 
the school about it, there will be a movement. The 
teacher's part is to direct, which is nominal. 








HOW I WOULD TEACH NUMBERS. 


no. 1. 


A great deal has been said about teaching numbers : 
but there is much more that needs to be said. Opera- 
tions upon numbers are merely forms of thought ; they 
show how we think and what we think. A great diffi- 
culty has been, that operations in numbers have been 
treated as facts in chemistry. We put, for example, 
some soda and vinegar together and an effect is 
produced. It is too much in the same way that opera- 
tions in arithmetic are looked at. Addition is taught as 
a thing outside of the mind, so is subtraction, so is mul- 
tiplication, so is division; whereas these are mental 
operations. Those that are on the slate are records 
of mental operations. 

Let us look at our thinking with numbers : 

John has four apples and his father gives him four 
more. How many has he then? We feel here that 
these numbers must be united : we think four and four 
together. 

John has ten apples and gives four away. How 
many has he left? We feel here that these num- 
bers must be repeated. We think four away from ten. 
John gets four apples each from his father, mother, and 
aunt. How many has he? Here, again, is a case of 
uniting numbers, we see; but it is uniting sets of numbers, 
Would it not be far better to talk of ‘‘uniting sets of 
numbers” than of multiplication. 





Again, John has twenty-four apples and is going to 
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give four to each of his friends. How many persons? 
Here we see-is a case of separating numbers ; we must 
think twenty-four into parts: it must be separated into 
sets. It would be far better to talk of separating 
numbers into equal sets than to talk of division, long 
and short. 

Again, John has twelve apples and he gives } of them 
to his sister. How many does she get? Here is a care of 
pirting a number, quite different from “separating a 
number into sets.” 

These five cases embrace the great bulk of the cases 
that come before the child. Problems in these five 
cases are solved by children of two years of age, pro- 
vided the objects are before them. A child as young as 
two years has been seen to divide a dish of eight apples, 
correctly, among its father, mother, sister, and itself. 
Also when asked, with the same number of persons, 
‘* Give me my share of the apples,” it went and selected 
two. It was an example in the fifth case, that of part- 
ing a number, the most difficult of them all. 

There is another Gase which is common. Jvhn has 
eight apples, and James has four. James has what part 
of John’s? Thig isa case of comparing. It is not very 
clearly treated in the arithmetic, and yet it isso common 
that it ought to be made clear to the child. We may as 
well term it at once, although the term is not a very 
good one, comparing or Ratio-ing numbers. 

The child, according to the “Grube” method ought 
to be taucht how to employ the numbers in all these six 
ways; thus, take the number ten, with blocks. First, 
say I have ten blocks. (Each pupil should have his own 


blocks.) They will take out ten. John gives me 
four more. (They take out four.) How many have I 
now ? 

Second: I have ten blocks. They will take out 


ten. I give four to John. How many have I left? 
(They will take away four.) 

Third : I am going to give five apples to each of three 
boys. They will lay out three fives. How many is 
required ? 

Fourth: I take up twenty blocks and say: ‘‘ lam going 
to give four of these toeach boy. (They will separate 
them into sets of four.) How many boys?” 

Fifth: I take twenty blocks in my hand and say: 
‘‘T am going to divide these among two boys.” (They 
separate intotwosets.) ‘‘ How many does each boy get? 
What part is ten of the whole? When we part these 
blocks in two equal parts, what is one part called?” 

Sixth: Again I take six blocks in the left hand, and 
three blocks in the right hand. (They do the same.) 
What part of those in the right is those in the left? 
Again, how many times more are those in the left than 
those in the right? By this means these six operations, 
six forms of thought, should be exemplified by blocks, 
over and over, and over, and over. 

I take up twenty blocks and say: ‘‘I am going to give 
four of these to each boy. (They will separate them 


* into sets of four.) How many boys?” 


The multiplication table is a statement of uniting 
numbers by sets, the division tuble isa statement 
of numbers separated into sets. 

There should also be a table made by the pupils to 
show the parting of numbers, thus : 


} of 2—3—4—5—6—7—8, is what? 
} of 1—2—8—4, etc., is what? 
} of 1—-2—3—4, etc., is what? 


It may seem that this is a discussion of fractions, or 
that this is an anticipation of fractions; but children of 
three and four years of age talk of 4 and } very glibly. 
It isa form of thought with which they are familiar ; 
they should be shown the representations of these forms 
of thought. 

Again, the pupil should make a table of compari- 
sons of numbers, as: 2 is what part of 3, is what 
part of 5, is what part of 6, is what part of 7. 3 is what 
part of 4, is what part of 5, is what part of 6, and so on. 


FRACTIONS. 


There are forms of thought about numbers, that come 
from separating numbers into sets, or from comparing 
numbers ; such as 4, is one half of 8. The pupil will need 
to know or see that a fraction may haveseveral different 
forms ; but be of the same value. This is a great found- 
ation truth. After that there is nothing new in fractions, 

We think of fractions in the same six ways already 
explained of whole numbers ; that is, we think with 
fractions as we do with whole numbers, and only as we 
do with whole numbers. It is not a new field of thought. 
The old lines are gone over with, For example ; 

John has } of an orange, and his mother gives him } 
more, How manyhas he now? A oase of uniting 


numbers. And should the fractions be unlike, he simply 
makes them alike. Henry has § of an apple and gives 
away 4. How many has he left? <A case of separating 
numbers. John gives } of an apple to each of three 
boys. How much would he giveaway? A case of unit- 
ing equal numbers. John has ¢ of an apple and gives ? 
to each of his companions. How many arethere? This 
is a case‘of separating numbers. John has }$ of an 
apple and divides it among five boys. How much does 
each get? Thisisa case of parting numbers. John 
has } of an apple and Mary has } of an apple. How 
many times more has Mary than John? This involves 
the old case of so called division of fractions ; but it is a 
case of comparing fractions, and is subjected to the 
same law of thought precisely, although the numbers 
are of different forms. 

It must be noted here that the main difficulty is not 
the fault of the child, because he is familiar with these 
six forms of thought, but it is with the facts which 
represent his thought. It is to this point that the teacher 
must direct attention. An arithmetic properly written, 
and by that I mean an arithmetic based upon the laws 
of thought of numbers, would not be cut up into ten 
pages for addition, and ten pages for subtraction, and 
ten pages for multiplication, and ten pages for division ; 
and then ten pages for the description of fractions, proper 
and improper, and so on ; and ten pages for the addition 
of fractions, and ten pages for the subtraction of 
fractions, multiplication of fractions, division of 
fractions, with a variety of cases. They would simply 
present to the child opportunities to exemphfy the laws 
of thought of numbers. 

As there is no arithmetic that does this, the teacher 
must himself look into the child’s mind and see the 
existence of these laws and govern himself accordingly. 





PESTALOZZI’S EDUCATIONAL PRINCIPLES. 





By ALEXANDER HERDLER, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 


Little Switzerland may well be proud of having pro- 
duced a teacher such as Pestalozzi, for he taught not 
only his generation,” but all folldwing generations. 
What an example of absolute self-abnegation he set ! 
He was not ashamed to play with children, nor unwill- 
ing to suffer with them. He wasalways full of an affec- 
tionate sympathy that is sure to open the heart of a 
child. Through this sympathy he learned the nature of 
the juvenile character, and the best means of training 
it. If be had not been such a great friend to his pupils, 
he would probably never have discovered those educa- 
tional principles and their application, for which he is 
famous. 

In his book ‘‘ How Gertrude teaches her Children,” he 
sets forth these principles. He announces that the 
teacher is to proceed from the easy to the difficult. 
This principle had already been advocated by Comenius, 
but through Pestalozzi it found universal application. 

He insists that chjldren must be led to observe things 
in nature and the featwies of human life, because obser- 
vation is the foundation of mental work. By observing 
what they can see, hear, feel, smell, and taste, they ac- 
quire a large stock of ideas which they strive to express 
in words. In this manner language is gained. 

The using of the senses to observe nature and human 


of every science. 

When his pupils had been sufficiently trained to ob- 
serve what nature and human society show us, Pesta- 
lozzi proceeded to measuring and drawing things. The 
children thus learned counting and reckoning. The 
drawing of primitive objects is a good preparation fot 
writing. This is the same principles which Comenius 
expressed by saying: ‘‘ Teach words and things, hand 
in hand.” 

When his pupils understood the meaning of words, 
and were able to draw objects and to enumerate them, 
-Pestalozzi took up writing. Next he made them count] encouraged 
things and then to write words and sentences. Finally, 
they solved arithmetical problems, always requiring 
them to think for themselves. 

Pestalozzi aimed to train the character. His was the 
desire to train the whole child. Pestalozzi discarded 
the then usual way of treating children roughly ; instead 
he evinced a sincere sympathy with them. He sought 
to win the hearts of his pupils and to shape their char- 
acter. He saw that the more children like the teacher, 
the more readily do they follow his directions, 

Pestalozzi followed in his work the course of nature. 
The nature of the child was looked into, and the method 
adapted to itsrequirements. What a change he affeoted!| ‘HRrope™ 





Children are no more taught what they cannot under- 


life is the true way of acquiring the fundamental facts ed 
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stand but such objects are first treated as lie in the 
child’s intellectual horizon. There is a tendency to cal) 
forth the facts of the child’s own observation. The 
pupil is led to independent thinking which greatly stim. 
ulates study. The present methods employed in our 
schools were originated by this Swiss teacher. 





FIRST GRADE QUESTIONS. 





HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 


1. How has the education of the Chinese differed in 
— le, from that of nearly all other nations ? 
What was —< central thought of the old Persian 
arenes system 
3. What that of. the Athenians? 


“ce “e a 
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y 
Later Christians? 
10. What do we now consider a good education to be? 
11. In what respects is our educational ideal changing? 
12. What was the motive of Comenius? 
18. What aid did he get from the ideas of Ratich? 
mS. hat was the motive of Pestalozzi? What of 
_ What sort of an education did Rousseau approve 
re) 
PSYCHOLOGY. 


1. What is the earliest sign of intelligence manifested 
PY, a child? 
. tg faculties of a child come to their maturity 

rst 

snag the steps in the mental growth of a child’s 
mind. 

4. What studies are best adapted to the mind of a 
child six years old? 

5. Give os Tg of good generalization and state how 
it can be taug 

6. What is ayo imagination? How strengthened ? 

7. What principle in teaching must be observed in 
training the memory? 

8. What in training the judgment? 

9. What is meant by the ‘‘harmony of mental action”? 

10. Should all the powers of the mind be strengthened 
iy and with equal care? 

. What relation has mental action to moral power? 
i Can a teacher succeed without a knowledge of 


psychology ? 
METHODS. 


1. What is a method ? How different from a device? 

2. What is a principle? Name two. 

8. What is meant by “from within outward”? 

4. Is this sound: ‘‘ There is but one good way of teach- 
ing? ?” Explain and illustrate. 

How can it be known that the teacher is giving too 

much? How too little? 

6. Can morals be —— without — ? 
reason. What is right? at is wrong ? 

7. Why should a child be truthful ? 

8. Give a principle underneath the correct teaching of 


Give 


9. Give one under the correct teachi 


of geography. 
10. State a fundamental principle o: 


school govern- 


ment. 


SYSTEMS AND LAWS, ETC. 

1, Have we a national educational government? 

2. From what source does educational authority come? 

3. Who make our school laws? 

4. How many times should a teacher be examined? 
On what subjects ? 

5. Who should punish a pupil? Why? 
How? 

6. Name six standard educational authorities. 

7. What is the best educational history in print ? 
8. Name a few benefits that come from the studying of 
cational 


When? 


history. 
9. State the advantages that come from permanency. 
State some disadvantages. 
10. Name one particular in which our state systems 
differ from all foreign systems. 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT, 


Is w to be 
2 To what extent shou 
permission be aliowed 
S. Give the bet way cf 
Teer ee Tie o habit of pop 
w can e it of pu 
pao eed “~ 
enna study! out a a hours should be 


6. Wikes te the bect.snethedl of emsiguing lemons? 

7. In what way can tidiness be ? 
Se ey ee how can a 
9. eee NS Ee are Se eee Sad singing 


ye 
1, Bow can parents be shown the value of better 


Hh wndinn If — encourage irregularity, how can they 


13. What is the value, of an examining commit, 
composed of persons not in school work ? 
18. What i the comparative value of oral and writte 


examinations? 
14. Seaaer nee DOPONIS & Geiger and © 


“the leotoring mgthod of fenohing much ral 
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TEACHING HONESTY. 


AN INCIDENT. 
Miss Williams found herself one Monday morning in |‘ 


THE SCHOOL -ROOM. 


The subjects for this week are Eruics and DornG; under these 
heads the Teaching of Morality, Experimenting and Drawing, etc. 
are discussed. 


(Copyright 1889, by John F. Woodhull.) 
OBSERVATION LESSONS, WITH SIMPLE 
EXPERIMENTS. 














positive. The circumstances were these. Friday morn- 


By Joun F, WOODHULL, Professor of Natural Science 
in the New York College for the Training of 
Teachers. 


IV, é 
“* CHALK-GAS,” 


The gas driven from chalk by heat in experiment 1, 
the gas from the lungs used in experiment 3, and the 
gas obtained by treating chalk with an acid in experi- 
ment 6 is one and the same. We call it ‘‘ chalk-gas” 
for the present, because the children appreciate best that 
name. And, since it is the only gas known which will 
turn lime-water milky, lime-water is used to test for its 
presence. 

After we have discovered a few facts it is very import- 
ant that we should learn to put them together to see 
what they teach. For this purpose it is exceedingly cun- 
venient to group the facts together by a sort of short- 
hand method thus: Chalk =“‘ chalk gas” + lime. 

Lime-water is merely lime dissolved in water. 

Lime-water + “chalk-gas”= a white substance like 
powdered chalk. Is itchalk? If so it will dissolve in 
an acid, and give off agas asin experiment 6. This 
was tried in experiment 5 and found to be a fact. 

Experiment 7. _We collected a one-ounce, wide- 
mouthed bottle full of chalk-gasin the manner described 
in experiment 6, and after filling it a little more than 
half full of lime-water, covered it air-tight with the 
palm of the hand and shook it vigorously. The hand 
was strongly sucked against the mouth of the bottle 
showing that the lime-water absorbed the gas, leaving 
a partial vacuum inside. The liquid became turbid with 
white flakes, and the action which took place is well 
represented by the equation ‘‘ chalk-gas ”+- lime = chalk. 
Even algebra becomes interesting to children when 
derived from experiments, and the following transposi- 
tions are readily understood by them. 

Chalk =lime + ‘-chalk-gas ;” chalk — “ chalk-gas” = 
lime ; chalk — lime = “ chalk-gas,” etc. 

Experiment 8. We again filled the bottle with 
“ chalk-gas” as in the last éxperiment, and after adding 
a very little lime-water, shook it slowly and observed 
carefully. At first it became milky, but immediately 
cleared up. We added a little more lime-water and 
shook again with like result. And each time this was 
repeated it cleared up until the bottle was somewhat 
more than half full of lime-water when it remained 
milky, We rolled a strip of paper intoa tube, a “ lamp- 
lighter,” and by using this caused ‘‘ chalk-gas” from 
the breath to bubble through the liquid for a long time. 
This caused the liquid to clear up again. 

Experiment 9. We filled the battle with “chalk-gas’ 
again, and then filled it about one-third full of water, 
and placing the palm of the hand tightly over the mouth 
shook it hard. It was evident that the gas is absorbed 
in water, We then scraped a very little chalk into it 
and shook it along time. At first there was a milky 
appearance, but finally it cleared up. It was evident 
that water, which had absorbed some of the gas, was 
capable of dissolving chalk. Aud this makes clear what 
happened in experiment 8, At first chalk was formed, 
but when more of the gas was absorbed by the water 
the chalk was dissolved. Our conclusion is that water 
and chalk-gas is capable of dissolving chalk. 

Experiment 10, We stirred a piece of soap about in 
the clear liquids finally obtained in both of the last ex- 
periments, and after waiting a few minutes curdy flakes 
appeared floating about in each of the liquids. And we 
found that it was not easy to make a lather with soap in 
such water. Some of thechildren said it was hard water, 
and told of vacation trips when they had first learned of 
hard water, Many of the children, however, knew 
nothing of any such thing. 

Hard water is water which has absorbed “ chalk-gas’ 
and dissolved chalk or hard water = water + “ chalk- 
gas” + chalk. 

Why “chalk-gas” should enable water to dissolve 


chalk is a mystery. So also it is a mystery that some] 
things dissolve in alcohol and not in water, and that heat 
enables water to dissolve more of sugar, but not of salt, 

“Hard water” yill form the subject of the next 
paper, 7 ie 





he said was from his mother, asking that he might be 


town a week, and only returned home Saturday 
evening. The facts concerning the other boy, William, 
we have not space to mention, only to state that 
William did not go to school at all on Friday and was 
seen with James in the evening. She concluded that 
he had been with him during the day. These facts 
were before her and now the question was, what to do? 
To make the matter worse, she discovered that the 
pupils knew that those boys were liars, and some of 
them had been heard to call them “ smart,” although 
one girl had said publicly that they were getting to be 
pretty ‘‘ tough” fellows, and she would have nothing to 
do with them. She concluded that she must make both 
of these boys stand before the school self-confessed 
liars. How to do it was the question, and it was a 
hard one. Her object was to teach the school a lesson 
in honesty they would remember, and that the school 
would profit by. She made up her mind to give a pub- 
lic lesson on “ fishes,” and “fishing.” This she 
announced for Tuesday, and asked all the pupils to be 
prepared to help her. She said she would have a live 
fish in a jar of water brought into the schoolroom, also 
a dead fish to cut up for study. The pupils looked 
forward to the lesson with great interest. The teacher 
also said the pupils might invite their friends and 
parents to come in at that time, and sent a special invi- 
tation to the mother of James. Tuesday afternoon came. 
Several visitors were present, and the lesson commenced. 
The school soon became much interested. The various 
parts of a fish were examined—its tail, how it moved 
and why—its fins, where they were placed, and for 
what purpose—its eyes, how they were protected and if 
they moved in their sockets like ours, and why, its eye- 
lids if any, and how the eyes were set in the head,—its 
teeth, for what they were used—its digestive organs— 
its air bladder, why it was in the body, and how it 
worked. All theseand other points were touched upon. 
The whole school were intensely interested, and the 
visitors learned as much as the scholars. The last sub- 
ject taken up was the habits of fish—-what they ate, how 
they got their food, and why they often jumped at a 
hook out of the water—why some fish were caught with 
worms and others with flies. At last she led the pupils 
into a discussion about the best ways of catching fish. 
In the heat of it William raised his hand and showed 
great earnestness. ‘‘What do you wish to say?” asked 
*“T know that fishes will jump at flies on 
a hook clear out of water, for I saw Jumes catch one 
that way last week Friday. The hook didn’t touch the 
water at all and he caught a big one.” This was the 
climax. ** When did you say,” asked the teacher, ‘ Last 
Friday,” shouted William. “‘ Who caught the fish?” 
“ James, I saw him.” This was enough. The evidence 
was all in, and it only remained for the jury to bring in 
a verdict. The lesson was soon ended, but both James 
William, and the school, were taught a lesson they never 
forgot. 


+ 
> 





A HALF DAY IN MY SCHOOL, 


By G. F. A. 


8:55. The bell was rung by one of the pupils. 
9:00. ‘The pupils were in their seats ; rather noisy, but 
full of good spirits. To settle them we sang “My 
Country, ’Tis of Thee.” 
9:15. Third reader class came up; all long words had 
been written on slates. Each one pronounced one word. 
(If he hesitated the one below did it and took his place). 
Then each pronounced two words. Then each read 
until some one detected an error ; if right he “‘ went up.” 
Then I gave some hints. Then the *‘ story” was told. 
9:30. The Fourth reader class came up next, The 


first one pronounced one word, the next another, and so 
ert, Then one, read until he made a mig- 


backward ones read the whole lesson. One of these 
promised to read aloud at home for ten minutes. 


9:45. The Fifth reader class had a selection from the 
‘Forest Hymn.” They had been at work on this piece 


the presence of two boys who had been persistent liars. | for three days ; spent some time in pronouncing words, 
This fact she now knew. For many weeks she had sus-|and giving their meaning. We read in concert ; syn- 
pected that such was the case, but this morning she was | Onyms were given also. 


10:00. The history class had drawn a map of the Colo- 


ing one of these boys, James, had brought a note which | nies, on which the movements of the armies were traced. 


10:15. The writing class analyzed y; it comes below 


dismissed at two o’clock for the purpose of helping her. | two spaces; then u was written off as I counted—swing, 
She let him go as requested, but on Sunday she learned | one, two, three, swing, etc.; this to give freedom of 
that he went fishing, and didn’t reach home until late.| movement, Then young was written over and over 
On Sunday at church she met the mother of James who| until it was well done ; probably fifteen minutes was 
in a casual manner said that she had been absent from|spent on it. Then they used their copy-books. 


10:45, Recess fifteen minutes. 

11:00. Fifth class. Examples in addition and multipli- 
cation were given ; one pupil put them on the black- 
board, and united them rapidly; all who agreed rose. 
Then I ascertained who were wrong, and called some of 
them up toadd. Some examples in multiplication were 
taken up. Then practical examples were given. 

11:15. Fifth class; had examples in square measure. 
Practical examples were given, and they say “‘ we can 
plaster a house correctly every time.” 

11:30. The seventh class took up } divided by 2. 
This was exemplified by folding paper. 

11:45. The eighth class is in decimal fractions. 

12:00. Singing “‘ Lightly Row,” and marching out. 
During these exercises I ventilated the room several 
times. Two visitors came in, and I was pleased the pupils 
did not stare at them. 

~ One boy pulled a slate from another, and to get even 
he was struck on the head. When I talked with him he 
said ‘‘ he would let no one take away his things without 
resisting ; it was right.” I gave him a seat in front, 
and went on with the studies. When he had cooled down 
I took up the matter, and asked the school what they 
thought of it ; all disapproved. He said he was wrong, 
and then I called up the other boy who had pulled away 
the slate, and that was discussed considerably, and he 
admitted he was wrong. Then I asked, What shall be 
done? and submitted the matter to five pupils to report 
to-morrow. (It is well to be in no hurry.) 

Seven boys and three girls caine late (two of the for- 
mer came from quite a distance) ; they had no excuses ; 
they will bring them to-morrow. I did not keep them 
in, feeling it was the parents’ fault. I look over now 
four weeks’ of work, and see that the. pupils who love 
to come to school work hard while here, are generally 
quiet and obedient, and very anxious to help. This 
seems encoursging, but I lack a helper and apparatus. 
Still we are in the right track, I am certain. 





— 


LESSONS IN MORAL TRAINING. 





By Emma L. BALLou, Jersey City, N. J. 
KEEPING PROMISES. 


Teacher.—You have learned about promises that you 
ought not to make, and about promises that you ought 
not to keep; you think then it is necessary to make 
promises ? 

John.—Yes, ma’am. When a man rents a house he 
has to promise to pay the rent. (This may be extended. 
Teacher.—Do children ever have to make promises? 
Nellie.—Yes, we have to promise sometimes. 

John,—1 think we have to make a good many prom- 
ises. 
Teacher,—When you have made a right promise you 
ought to keep it as much as your parents keep theirs, 
you think ? 

Nellie.—I think we ought. 

Teacher.—Even if is very hard to do so? 

Nellie.—Yes, I think we ought. 

Teacher.—Ralph Curtis was a fatherless boy. When 
he was fourteen years of age, he thought that he ought 
to leave school and help his mother support the family. 
He heard of aplace that seemed to be just what he 
wanted. He applied for it and was told that he could 
have it if he could bring the right kind of a recommend- 
ation. 

“Mr. Clapp will give me a recommendation,” said 
Ralph to his mother. ‘I will go for it at once.” 

Charlie Clapp, who was Ralph’s most intimate friend, 
met him at the door, and the two boys went to the 
library where Mr. Clapp was reading, and Ralph told 
his errand. 

**] will give you a recommendation, with pleasure,” 
said Mr, Clapp kindly, ‘t because ) know that you de- 
serve it, But I cannot write jt just now, Charlie can 
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take it to-you, in the morning,” 
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**O course I can, I shall be glad to do it,” cried Char- 
hie. ‘‘How early do you want it?” ‘I shall want it at 
eight o’clock,” replied Ralph, ‘‘but you needn’t bring it 
to me, I will come after it myself.” ‘‘Oh, no,” cried 
Charlie, ‘‘ I will take it to you. You havea good deal 
to do in the morning, and I have nothing. I promise to 
take it to ycu in time.” 

The next morning Charlie started off with the letter 
in his pocket. On the way he saw his Uncle Charles 
in a carriage driving two beautiful horses. His uncle 
asked him to ride. Charlie thought of his friend, 
thought of his promise. But he shut his mind to the 
voice of conscience, sprang into the carriage, and drove 
away. To quiet his conscience he said to himself, ‘I 
will take it to him as soon as we get back.” 

Did Charlie do wrong when he broke his promise? 

Harry.—I think so. ‘ 

Teacher.—But he didn’t know about the ride when he 
made it. Was not that a good excuse for breaking the 
promise ? 

Nellie.—No, ma'am. 

Teacher.—Do you think you ought to keep a right 
promise, if you can, even if it is very hard to do so? 

Nellie.—Yes, I think we ought. 

Teacher.—Let me tell you how this story ended. 
Ralph rose early that morning and did all his work 
quickly ; he was so anxious. Then he decided not to 
wait for Charlie, but to start for Mr. Clapp’s at once. 
He was a little surprised not to meet him. Mrs. Clapp 
told him that she had seen Charlie drive away with his 
uncle less than a quarter of an hour before. 

‘* Perhaps they have driven to our house,” said Ralph. 
‘*T am sure he will be thére with it, for he promised me 
he would. I'll go right back.” 

He hurried home and waited two hours, that seemed 
like two weeks, and then Charlie came and gave his 
miserable excuse. Ralph rushed away to Mr. Congar 
with the recommendation, only to be told, as he had 
feared he would be, that he was too late. The place had 
been filled by a boy who was “on time.” 

When Charlie knew the result of his wrong-doing, he 
was very unhappy, for he was a kind-hearted boy. He 
begged his father to get another place for Ralph. This 
he did in time, but it did not make up to Ralph for his 
disappointment. 

Charlie never forgot the wrong he had done his friend. 
It made him very careful about keeping his promises. 
What do you think of little promises? Is it wrong to 
break little promises ? 

Fred.—I think it is wrong. 

Teacher.—Suppose that I am obliged to leave you 
alone for a short time, and ask those who will try to do 
right while they are alone to raise their hands. Do 
those who raise hands make a promise ? 

Nellie,—Yes, ma’am, they do. : 

Teacher.—They ought to keep such a promise, of 
course. 

John.—So that people will trust them. 

Harry.—If we keep ail our promises now, we will get 
in the habit of keeping them, and will do the same 
when we are grown up. 

Fred.—We ought to keep them because it is right. 

Teacher.—Those are good reasons. 





LESSONS OF AN INCIDENT. 


My assistant teacher had dismissed the girls of the 
academic department one afternoon, and came to me 
with the information that Jennie B ’s over-shoes 
were missing. A careful search did not result in dis- 
covering them ; in their place was a pair of old, worn- 
out shoes utterly good for nothing. Jennie had just 
bought a new pair of rubbers, and was obliged to walk 
home in the snow with thin kid shoes. 

The next morning I spoke of the matter to the assem- 
bled girls, some sixty in number. I could not believe it 
was a case of theft, because nearly all of these girls 
were in the Sunday-school, and about thirty in my Bible 
class. So I spoke of the need of care, and that for want 
of it a pupil had walked in the snow and had taken a 
hard cold and was absent, The one who owned the old 
thoes should claim them at once, and then the new 
shoes would appear. At noon my assistant expected 
the new shoes would be found in the cloak-room, but 
there were the old shoes as before. 

Then I knew it was a theft. I addressed the girls 
again, and advised the return of the shoes.. Whoever 








and off. The words “they are not mine” will be in her 
mind, so that she will almost utter them. She is here. 
She has read the Bible with us and sung our beautiful 
hymns. Iam sure she will not want those shoes, that 
she will leave them. But I should like to have her 
come and see me, that I may tell her that I sympathize 
with her, and that I know she will bravely resist the 
next-temptation. 

As I anticipated, Jenniecame in to say the shoes had 
appeared. This was duly announced to the school. A 
night or two after a timid knock was heard at my door, 
and one of the young ladies of the school came in. In 
a few moments she burst into tears, saying, ‘‘ Miss 
L—— I was the one. I took the shoes. I don’t know 
why I did. I need not to have done it; my father is 
able to buy all the shoes I need.” 

I learned from this always to leave the door open for 
a returning prodigal, and always to welcome him when 
he comes. There is a time when temptation comes to all ; 
all are weak. The effort of the teachers should be to 
strengthen the weak ones, to encourage them to resist ; 
never to put difficulties in the way of their return. 





MAKING THINGS. 


The habit of making things, both useful and ornamen- 
tal, is excellent. It is not only educative, but practical 
as well, and practical in the “7 best sense, for it 
unites thinking with the useful. It is not possible to 
indicate even a part of the things that can be made, in a 
short article, but we can suggest but two. 

First, ornamental cards. These can be made of many 
shapes and sizes. They should all come from the pupil’s 
own mind. The suggestion must come from the teacher. 
but the work must come from the scholars. .Many 
cards are now made for display on the walls of rooms, 
or to lie on tables. These can be frin with ribbon, or 
fine papers of different colors. In the center is often 
placed a photograph, or a small engraving. Around 
this is frequently painted a trailing plant, or a wreath 
of flowers. This requires skill, but if pupils are encour- 
aged to try, teachers will be astonished to find how 
much talent will be shown. The first thing to be done 
is to induce the pupils to try, and then give them good 
ideals. At first a few cards are shown, easy to be 
imitated. These are given as models. Then others, a 
little more difficult, and so on and on until the brain 
and hands have commenced work in earnest. Our store 
windows are just now full of cards of all sorts of sha 
and colors. The making of most of these is within 
the easy reach of our more intelligent pupils. 

Second, scroll suwing. A few years ago much was 
made of this work, and now many kinds of simple, 
cheap, and good saws can be bought at almost any 
variety store. Small boxes can be made that will be 
both useful and ornamental. These can be finished in 
various ways, some with paint and varnish, others with 
paper put on with a thin glue. A hundred different 
shaped boxes could be indicated, and then the list of 
possible forms within easy reach of any school boy or 
girl would only be commenced. 

These are but hints, but progressive teachers will make 
use of them, and gain great interest and wonderful 
profit by applying them in this work. 





A LESSON ON FLOUR, 





We suppose that the teacher has told the pupils before- 
hand that he will give a lesson on flour, and asked them 
to bring some to school. Each child comes to the recita- 
tion with some flour in a little box. The teacher pro- 
ceeds to ask questions about it ; she writes on the black- 
board the words : 


THE QUALITIES OF FLOUR. 


‘*You may look at the flour and tell me about it.” 

‘* It is white.” 

“You may feel of the flour and tell me about it.” 

“Tt is soft.’ 

**Can you tell me something else? Take some between 
the thumb and forefinger.” 

‘* It is smooth.” 

‘* Tt is fine.” 

‘“* Taste it and tell me about it.” 

‘It is sweetish.” 

(These questions can be extended to any length.) 


Wuat is FLouR MADE OF? 
‘‘Can you tell me what flour is made of ? 
‘“Wheat.” 


‘<I have some wheat here. Look at it and tell me where 
we get it.” 

“Tt grows.” 

(This may be extended.) 


Wuat 1s Fiour Usep For? 


**What use do we make of flour?” 

‘“We eat it.” 

‘Do we eat flour?” 

‘« We eat it when it is made into bread and cake.” 
(This may be extended.) 

“* Tell me the principal thing besides flour in bread- 


has taken them has yielded to temptation but she can | Making 


now easily go back ; let her do so at once. It is true we 
may not know who it is, but she will know. Think 
how she will feel day after day, as she puts those shoeson 


«© Yeast.” 


_ “To-morrow Asinip mao being eomse Fens. I will mix 





it with the flour, and let in @ warm place. ,, We 


will look at it and see what change has taken 





SUPPLEMENTARY. 


The teacher will find material here to supplement the usua! 
class work, in geography, history, etc. If yightly used it will 
greatly increase the general intelligence of the pupils, and add to 
the interest of the school-room. 








THINGS TO TELL PUPILS. 

Tell your pupils about the origin of pictorial writing 
When Darius invaded the country of the Scythians they 
sent him presents of a bird, a mouse, a frog, and five 
arrows. Darius thought this meant the surrender of 
Scythia, both land and water, to the invaders. This was 
his interpretation, because he said the mouse inhabits 
the earth, the frog the water, the bird resembles the 
horse, and the arrows mean a surrender. But Gobryas, 
a Persian said, ‘‘ Unless, Persians, ye can turn into birds 
and fly into the sky, or become mice and burrow under 
the ground, or make yourselves frogs and take refuge in 
the fens, ye will never make escape from this land, but 
die pierced by our arrows. These creatures were pro- 
bably sent to Darius pinned to a board, because this was 
easier than to draw them. Symbolism by means of 
objects was earlier than symbolism by means of writing 
or drawing. The earliest letters were therefore hierogly- 
phics, used 4,890 B. C. 


Tell them about the frequency of thunder-storms. A 
German paper gives these statistics about thunder-storms 
in different parts of the world: Java has thunder- 
storms on the average 97 days in the year ; Sumatra, 86 ; 
Hindustan, 56; Borneo, 54; the Gold Coast, 52 ; Rio de 
Janeiro, 51; Italy, 38; West Indies, 36; South Guinea, 
82; Buenos Ayres, Canada, and Austria, 23; Baden, 
Wurtemberg, and Hungary, 22 ; Silesia, Bavaria, and Bel- 
gium, 21; Holland, 18; Saxony and Brandenburg, 17: 
France, Austria. and South Russia, 16; Spain and Por- 
tugal. 15; Sweden and Finland, 8; England and the 
high Swiss Mountains, 7; Norway,4; Cairo,3. In East 
Turkestan, as well as in the extreme north, there are 
very few thunder-storms. The northern limits of thun 
der-storms are Cape Ogle, northern part of North Amer- 
ica, Iceland, Novaja Semelja and the coast of the Siber- 
ian ice sea,” } 





Tell the pupils that the present system of Life-Saving 
service was established in 1871, and since then has saved 
vessels and cargoes to the value of nearly forty-eight 
million dollars, and has rescued about thirty-five thous- 
and people. The service has charge of two hundred and 
eighteen stations, through which during the Jast fiscal 
year, there were rescued six million dollars’ worth of 
property, and over six thousand lives. 

Tell them that the banana plant is being used to make 
paper. It is found to contain a greater quantity of the 
pure fiber than any vegetable product used in the manu- 
facture of paper. Each plant produces but a single bunch 
of fruit, then dies.; but from four to ten young plants 
spring up from its roots. It is very easy of cultivation, 
and has long been used by the tribes of Central America 
in the manufacture of domestic articles. 

Tell the pupils that this is the only great country 
which has but one language. In England the native of 
Cornwall cannot talk with a Yorkshire man. The shep- 
herd of the Ligurian Appenines can overlook six provinces 
where as many different dialects are spdken, none of — 
which he can speak or understand. In Germany one 
finds a decided difference in the dialect at every few 
miles. But in this country, from Maine to Florida, and 
from ocean to ocean, there is but one language. 


Tell the pupils about a young naturalist, in Atlanta. 
Ga., who spends his afternoons in foraging for bugs and 
lizards. These he puts in his pockets. He can fish up 
from the depths of his trousers pockets many and varied 
specimens, His teacher took an inventory of the bugs 
and other animals found in his pockets one day, at one 
time. There were several varieties of beetles, pigeons 
with broken wings, English sparrows, butterflies, devil- 
horses, slugs, snails, earthworms, lizards, a shake or two, 
a frog, damp and cold. Children who show at so early 
an age so decided preferences for animal and insect 
life, if they have even average abilities, will do great 
things by and Ly, if they are properly educated. But al! 
need education ; mere wildness is not the thing. A love 
for nature is a great endowment. 


Tell them about the president’s private flag. Besides 
the regular American flag there is an official flag that 
the president alone is authorized to use, and which is 
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STORIES FOR REPROPUCTION. 








blue, with a white eagle, with outstretched wings and ADVANCED. , 
holding a shield in his claws. Above this eagle and be-} When these stories to the pupils care should be taken 
tween its wings are seven white stars, and beneath it, pay ah aN eae ee Say once. Be sure that 


KATIE'S DISAPPOINTMENT. 

Katie had been looking forward to her birthday. She 
was going to be nine’ years old, and her mother had 
promised her that she should spend the day with Uncle 
James. If you knew what a nice place Uncle James’ 
farm was, you would not wonder that. Katie wanted to 
go. They had horses and cows and all kinds of fowls. 
Besides, Uncle James was very kind, and he allowed 
Katie to ride on the hay wagon. But poor Katie did not 


half on each side, are six more, the thirteen being em- 
blematical of the original states. This same design was 
the official flag of President Washington, and it has not 
been altered to the present time. During President Har- 
rison’s recent visit to New York it was hoisted on.every 
building he entered for any length of time, and taken 
down as soon a8 he left. 


Tell them how the heart works. A medical periodical 
gives the following estimate of the work of the heart in 


mileage: Presuming that the blood was thrown out of 
the heart at each pulsation in the proportion of sixty- 
nine strokes per minute, and at the assumed force of 
nine feet, the mileage of the blood through the body 
might be taken at 207 yards per minute, 7 miles per hour, 
168 miles per day, 61,320 miles per year, or 5,150,880 
miles in a lifetime of 84 years. The numberof beats of 
the heart in the same long life would reach the grand 
total of 2,869,776,000. 


Tell the pupils to train their left hands. Many are the 
advantages missed by a non cultivation of the left hand. 
Occasionally an artisan is seen who is equally able to 
handle tools with either hand. Such a one has constant 
advantage over his fellows, not only in the avoidance of 
fatigue, but in doing mice work and overcoming with 
ease difficulties that present themselves to those skilled 
only with one hand, The man who can use a hammer 
or a knife, or a pen, or perform any other feat with the 
left hand, at the same time that the righi is busy, will 
find frequent occasions to exercise his skill. Another 
and important reason for training the left hand to act 
with as great ease and precision as possible, is thatif in- 
jury occurs to the right hand, the left can readily exer- 
cise all the functions possible to one hand unaided. 

-?- 

THE German Reichstag corresponds to our Congress. 
It is considering the subject of labor ; the hours are not 
to be over 11in a day, every kind of labor to be suspended 
on Sunday, and children under twelve years of age not 
to be employed in factories ; between twelve and four- 
teen years, not over 6 hours a day, and children be 
tween twelve and thirteen to go to school 3 hours a 
day ; no women to be employed in mines. It appears 
according to statistics that in Prussia 500,000 men labor 
on Sundays, and that children and youths work in brick 
yards 16, 17, and 18 hours a day, and that the number 
of child laborers in Germany has increased in the last 
two years from 155,000 to 192,000. 








WE have given in the JOURNAL some things about 
Emin Pasha. We have no doubt that there are teachers 
who are saying, this eountry is not interested in him at 
all. Let us add something more and see ; it will be re- 
membered that we said that his load of ivory had been 
captured. This news had a surprising effect upon bil- 
liard-ball makers. The price of these balls has gone up 
to $32 for four balls; they used to be bought for $24. 
Only a certain part of the elephant’s tusk can be made 
into balls. This is cut into square blocks and turned into 
spheres ; if it is imperfect in the least the ball wili crack 
when turned, or when it is seasoned. Emin's store of 
ivory tusks had been accumulating for years. It was 
estimated to amount to $300,000. Three loads have been 
sent from the Congo to America. The last shipment was 
thirty tons. 

ROBERT BROWNING possessed a personality that has 
made him quite famous in the world. He had the gift 
of reaching and interesting a wide audience. It is the 
opinion of those who have studied his life with care 
that his early education was quite defective ; and he 
strove to make amends for it, and in his later life his 
literary compositions became classics ; he had a ramb- 
ling, aggressive habit of thought, underrating the value 
of style. In early life he lived at Camberwell, and was 
in an humble walk of life. His father wasa bank clerk. 
His training was wholly drawn from modern literature. 
From this came to hint a certain stamp of culture. After 
many struggles and a long life, he stands in the front 
rank of the poets of the Victorian Age. The “ Pied 
Piper of Hamelin” and ‘‘How they brought the good 
news from Ghent to Aix” have been recited in almost 
every school. He never seemed to be able to writea 
song nor construct a play ; but to describe single char- 
acters and to write their inner nature, who excels him ? 
He possessed what has been called the “historical 
imagination”; he could bring the remote past before 
pM ex his later years to be able to think in 


papa, ‘“‘and don't complain. 
again, something very nice will happen to you.” Katie 






go on her birthday. She spent that day and many other 
days in bed. She caught the measles, and she was very, 


“Be my good, brave little woman,” said 
Then when you are well 


very sick. 


thought a great deal about that promise of her father, 
and when she was well again, something nice did hap- 
pen ; this is what it was. Katie's papa took her to Uncle 
James’, to spend a whole month on his farm. You may 
be sure that she enjoyed that month. And she was glad 
that she had been so patient while she wasill. It is 
always well to be patient. 





MAMIE’S BAD DAY. 

Everything seemed to go wrong that day! Mamie 
said at night that it was the ‘‘ worstest day she ever saw.” 
That is a funny word, but Mamie was a very little girl, 
and she did not always get the words right. To begin 
with, she was late at school, and then she missed in her 
lesson. On her way home she fell down and tore her 
frock, and just before supper she broke Polly Ann, her 
favorite doll. ‘It has been a bad day, mamma,” Mamie 
said, when she went to bed at night. ‘‘ Poor little girl,” 
said mamma. ‘ Now let us see whose fault it was that 
the day was so bad. I know a little girl that slept too 
late this morning. The same little girl forgot to study her 
lesson last night, and so missed it this morning. Be- 
sides, her mamma has often told her not to run over the 
rough stones. If she had minded her mamma she would 
not have fallen down and torn her frock. She broke her 
doll because she set it up in the tree, when the jarring of 
the branches made it fall. So you see one little girl was 
to blame for the bad day.” Mamie nestled down under 
the bed-clothes ; she knew who the little girl was. 


THE RED APPLE. 


Nellie’s mother had told her not to go into the store- 
room. Nellie did not always mind, I am sorry to say. 
One day the door stood a little ajar. Nellie peeped in. 
There were so many nice things on the shelves that she 
thought she would just look at them. She would never 
take anything! O,no! She would just touch the red 
apples in the fruit dish. She touched one, and it felt so 
uice and smocth that she couldn’t bear to put it back. 
Soon there were some little white teeth in the apple, 
and then before long the apple was gone. Poor Nellie ! 
The last bit was hardly swallowed before she began to 
feel very badly. She was not ill, but she was so very, 
very sorry that she had disobeyed her mamma. She 
thought she would not tell, but the clock seemed to say, 
‘* Nellie stole an apple, Nellie stole an apple.” At last 
she went to mamma’s room and told her the whole story. 
Mamma forgave her, but she was very sorry. ‘“‘ My dear 
little girl,” she said, ‘‘I would have given you the apple 
if you had asked me. Do you know why you feel un- 
happy? It is because you did wrong.” 





THE CRUEL BOY. 


Jack Adams would pull the wings from flies, and cut 
the legs from frogs. He would tease his sister’s pet kit- 
ten till both kitten and sister cried. His papa had pun- 
ished him, but it seemed todo nogéod. One night Jack 
tied a kettle to a dog’s tail. He thought it was very fine 
sport to see the poor dog try to get loose. He did get 
loose after a while, and then Jack tied the kettle fast 
again. The dog did not like this, so he bit Mr. Jack’s 
finger. Jack let the dog go then. He ran home crying, 
and asked his mother to tie up his finger. She did so ; 
then she asked, “How did your finger get hurt, my 
son?” Jack looked on the ground. O, how he hated to 
tell! He knew that his mamma would find out that he 
had been teasing the dog. She was very much ashamed 
when she heard the story, and she told Jack that she 
hoped it would be a lesson to him. Everybody that saw 
his finger tied up in a rag, asked him how he hurt it, 
and he had to tell what he had done. For some reason 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


Under this head will be found a summary of important cvents, 
of discovery, of invention; quite a survey of the world—es- 
pecially the civilized world. See also narrow columns. 








TROUBLE IN BRAZIL.—Serious trouble is reported in 
Brazil. Mutiny against the republican leaders broke out 
at Rio de Janeiro, Many arrests were made, and all cable 
dispatches were carefully inspected by the government. 
There is no hope, however, of Dom Pedro regaining his 
power. Tell what happened recently in Brazil. 


ANOTHER AFRICAN RAILROAD.—A French and Belgian 
syndicate will build a railroad from a point on the Lower 
Congo river to the French Congo possessions. What do 
you know of the Congoriver? Tell about Stanley. What 
effect will railroads have on Africa ’ 


INFLUENZA.—France, Russia, and other countries of 
Europe have been suffering from an epidemic of influenza. 
The doctors say it is a harmless malady. 

PROCLAIMED KING.—Mulietoa has been proclaimed king 
in Samoa, and has been formally so recognized by the con- 
suls. What about the recent trouble in Samoa ? 





AMERICAN SHIPPING LEAGUE.—A league of those inter- 
ested in the extension of American shipping met in Boston. 
Several members favored the granting of government sub- 
sidies to encourage the building and owning of ships for 
ocean traffic. The coast traffic is already prosperous. 
What is a subsidy? What are the leading commercial 
nations ? 

STANLEY BANQUETED.—Henry M. Stanley was banqueted 
by the British consul at Zanzibar. He warmly praised 
the Zanzibaris who accompanied his expedition. When 
all the members were starving in the forests, these Zanzi- 
baris collected food, which kept the Europeans alive. 
Through what parts of Africa did Stanley travel? For 
what purpose ? 

AN INDIAN CLAIM.—The Cayuga Indians of Canada have 
brought suit against the members of that tribe in New 
York for their share of money paid for land by the state of 
New York.- The witnesses said that the original silver 
medal, which was presented by George Washington to 
“Chief Fish Carone’’ for services in the Revolutionary 
war, is now and always has been, in the possession of the 
Canadian chiefs. Where did these Indians once live? 
What tribes composed the “‘ Five Nations” ? 

STEAMERSs SuNK.—The Leerdam, bound from Amsterdam 
to Buenos Ayres, and the Gawquaunsia, bound from Cal- 
cutta to Hamburg, collided December 18 in the North sea, 
and both sank. All the passengers were saved. Trace the 
routes these.vessels took. 





THE CRONIN VERDICT.—The Cronin jury recommended 
that three of the prisoners be sentenced for life, one for 
three years, and one acquitted. The court sentenced the 
prisoners accordingly. What do you know of this case 
What gives it national importance ? 

EARTHQUAKE IN SPAIN.—An earthquake shock was felt 
in Granada December 15. At one theater the people fled 
panic-stricken from the building. The damage was slight. 
Tell about some destructive earthquakes. 

Sioux CHIEFS WANT ScHOOLs.—A number of Sioux chiefs 
were received by President Harrison at the White House. 
Gall, the leader of the Custer massacre, was one of the 
party. Speeches were made by John Grass and American 
Horse. “ Give us schools at home on our lands for our 
children, ang they will not die,’ said American Horse. 
Describe the Big Horn battle. 


Irish LANDOWNERS.—The convention of landowners at 
Dublin denied that they aimed to hamper the tenants. A 
resolution was adopted against the making of the sale of 
land compulsory. What about the Irish land system ? 





PORTUGAL AND ENGLAND.—Major Serpa Pinto has 
invaded and conquered the Makolodo territory, a district 
under British protection in South Central Africa. The 
district claimed by the Portugese includes the whole of the 
Lake Nyassa aid Lake Shirwa district, with its English 
and American mission stations at Livingstonia, Blantyre. 
and other places, the entire valley of the Zambesi, and the 
Mashonaland, which is the land of Ophir of the Old Testa- 
ment. Serious trouble between Portugal and England is 
threatened. Describe the territory mentioned above. 


ITALIAN CHARITIES.—The Vatican organs vigorously 
oppose the measure of the Italian government, depriving 
the clergy of the direction of all charities. What is the 





he stopped tormenting animals; perhaps it was a good 
thing that the dog bit him. 


Vatican? When was the present Italian government 
established ? 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


CAPT. J. A. RAINWATER. 
To the Editors of Tar ScHooL JOURNAL: 


I have a few words to say about a brave, noble man, and 
an honest teacher, who has gone to his long home. Capt. 
J. A. Rainwater, of Sardis, Miss., superintendent of schools 
of Panola county, was a rare man. Southern to the core, 
he fought through the Rebellion with all his might. 
When the war was over he laid down his arms and began 
building up in the only true way, by educating the people. 
He was a man of the people; no aristocratic tendencies 
ever entered his head ; he believed in salvation by educa- 
tion, and when he hung up his sword he took down his 
books for hard work as a teacher. 

Capt. Rainwater believed with his whole soul, that 
teaching is the most responsible profession in the world ; 
that there was a vast difference between what he knew 
and what he should know in order to do his work well. 
This made him au untiring student of education ; he read 
and studied with great zeal. Although his salary was 
small, he visited schools in distant states, and studied their 
methods. 

He spent several months in the Cook county rormal 
school. This old war-scarred veteran studied his profes_ 
sion like a child. He was a wonderful critic of teaching; 
he quietly and surely probed all school work to find the 
principle or want ut a principle behind it. I learned to 
respect and love the man. We fought on opposite sides 
for four terrible years, but that did not make his hand- 
clasp any the less warm. The bullet spared him, to die at 
last, fighting at the front, for the highest good of his 
country and the world. Farewell, old friend. 

Cook County Normal School. FRANCIS W. PARKER. 





COMPOSITION OF SELF. 
To the Editors of Tuk SCHOOL JOURNAL: 

Before the pupil fixes firmly what was given under the 
above heading in a recent number, tell him this: 

The number of bones in the adult, not considering the 
sesamoid bones, is 208. Teeth are not bones, either in 
structure or composition. Besides, they are integumen- 
tary tissue ; 208 bones + 32 teeth does not equal 240 bones. 

How was it ascertained that the average number of 
teeth is 31? 

The brain of man does not exceed twice that of any lower 
animal. The elephant’s brain weighs from eight to ten 
pounds. A whale 75 feet long had a brain weighing more 
than five pounds. A canary’s brain weighs more in pro- 
portion to its weight than man’s. ‘he average weight of 
a brain of a man is 49 1-2 oz., while that of a woman is 44 
oz., the average difference being from 5 to 6 oz. The 
woman’s brain, however, is the largerin proportion to her 
weight. Cuvier’s brain weighed 64 oz.; Dr. Abercrombie’s 
68 0z. The brain reaches its maximum at the age of forty 
years. E. J. CURRAN, M.D. 


A PRACTICAL SUGGESTION. 
To the Editors of Tax ScHOOL JOURNAL: 


I have been a subscriber to the TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE for 
the last three years. In no other cducational journal do I 
find methods so suited to actual work as are contained in 
it. Our teachers are directed not to allow children in the 
first grade the use of their books for nine or ten weeks. 
During this period print and script are used, and the 
words are colored with colored crayon, the same color 
being used for the same word, no matter where the word 
occurs. Thus the children associate the color with the 
word, and learn very readily. (At the same time that the 
children are learning the words, they are learning to dis- 
tinguish colors.) 

“See”? is colored, for example, with purple crayon; 
“the,” with red; “can,’’ with green, Thus whenever 
the children see a word colored green they know it is 
i can.”’ e R YyY. 

Washington, D. C. 


THE VALUE OF INFLUENCE, 
To the Editors of Tak SCHOOL JOURNAL: 


You speak of ‘‘ the great educational movements now in 
progress.”” I have just witnessed a ‘‘ movement ;’” take it 
“all in all, I hope I shall not look upon its like again.” I 
was left out and,another fellow wentin. Then when I 
sought for other realms to conquer, lo, and behold! in 
every place there seemed an army raised up against me, 
I rather thought I was a person of influence, but one prom- 
inent patron had a stronger “pull” than I did, and his 
“‘inflooence ” was sufficient to cause the powers that be, 
“for the sake cf harmony,” to notify me that they could 
not “offer” me the position for the coming year. There 
was no need of their troubling themselves to otter it; I 
would have helped myself to it if they had given me a 
chance. From the most accurate returns now at hand I 
failed to carry a single one of the three wards, My influ- 
ence was much less than J supposed, “The school-master 
is abroad in the land,” we are told, Tn fact, he is 
‘g@broad” about all the time. Cannot your trong help-| purishments 





ful, suggestive, and encouraging paper remedy this evil ? 
I write all this, not in bitterness of spirit ; Iam out of the 
profession (?) now, and A GPRS & it. W. H. Buoom. 


THE PRONOUN.—TOo aaa ee nee yet 


Dg gr I use thts 
sentence, or a similar then teach tha 
a ’ stands instead 


ad I then 
the noun “ Sunes. on and is said to have the 
to the 


o pecunitine, po R= rule, “A pronoun must agree 
wich noun for which it stands, in person. paws umber, gender, and 
case.” What objection is there to hod of “teaching * se 


pronoun? 

You are right to say the word “her” stands for “ Jane,” 
but you are wrong to say it has the same properties accord- 
ing tothe rule. You begin by appealing to the child—you 
end by turning back onarule. If you are going to “ de- 
velop” the idea of a pronoun you must also develop the 
fact that it has the person, etc., of the noun for which it 
stands—if you can. Such a process is not suited for chil- 
dren. 





Tue DAKoTAs.—Some 


people here say Dakota is not 
that congress must do some 


et asians, 
ng ; what places are ca EF 

On Saturday Nov. 2, 1889, President Harrison issued the 
proclamation declaring North Dakota and South Dakota 
to be states of the Union. The capital of North Dakota is 
Bismarck ; the capital of South Dakota is Pierre. Both 
cities are situated on the east bank of the Missouri river. 
Both states came into the Union as “ Prohibition states.” 
They are destined to be among the foremost states of the 
union in morality, in education, in wealth, and in all the 
elements of a high civilization. Their schools and colleges 
rank with the educational systems of other states. North 
Dakota has planned for industrial education and manual 
training ; the school will be at Ellsworth. 


WHAT PUNISHMENT ?— Do I understand that the teacher 1s never 
unish his = pupils ? Ido not see how order can be maintained 
without it. Ons Rmnane you mean that he is not to use the rod. If 
not, sen, shail 


We do not say the teacher is never to punish. Theschool 
is an organized body that must be maintained, in order to 
accomplish the work that is to be done; the teacher must 
maintain order. The need of punishment of some kind is 
apparent almost daily in every school,—especially until 
habits are formed. What shall these punishments be ? 

The teacher should use natural punishments. Ona 
visit to a school a boy was seen seated on the floor under 
the teacher’s table; he had been lying. Why put him there 
for that ? Another pupil, a boy, was seen sitting between 
two girls; he had been detected eating an apple. Another 
pupil was sitting in the teacher’s chair, he had been whis- 
pering. Wiil sitting under a table cure lying ? Will sit- 
ting between two girls cure a bashful boy of apple munch- 
ing? Will sitting in the teacher’s place cure whispering ? 

In the world outside the school-room, people come to pay 
no attention to the words of a liar—this is his punishment, 
The teacher must plan his punishments so that they will 
reach the minds of his pupils and produce impressions. - It 
must be impressed that apples are not to be eaten in 
school—the pupil must feel that if he does he will render 
himself an object of dislike to the school-community. So 
of whispering, so of noise, so of idleness. The teacher must 
have behind him the opinion of the entire school-commu- 
nity ; the feeling that all the rest will dislike him for mis- 
doing will be a powerful check. 

Until] this community can be wrought into a power for 
local self-government, the teacher may resort to less nat_ 
ural means. Itis an inquiry concerning these that this 
letter makes, we suppose. These are punishments that 
may be used, that are more or less effective, for instance : 

1. A change of seat; you reserve the back part of the 
room for the well-behaved ones, the front seats for others, 

2. Delaying dismissal. A boy whe comes.late may be dis- 
missed at the last, or even a few moments after. 

8. Absence from Roll of Honor. If the obedient, the 
helpful, etc., are made into a company, and a badge or 
medal worn, the deprivation may be made a severe punish- 
ment. 

4. Reports to parents. 

5. Books may be withheld from the badly behaved. This 
has been used to good effect by a teacher in a manufactur- 


village. 

6. Reproof in public or private. This must not become 
; 

%. The rod.. This is not, as is supposed, forbidden by the 
state or local authorities. It is put here not to be recom- 
mended. It must be a last resort. ‘There must be the 
strongest of reasons for it, and even then it is doubtful if 
it will not be a mistake. So often the teacher punishes with 
the rod because he has a desire to show his power, to get 
even, to humiliate, etc., that it is doubtful whether it is 
done from right motives once in a thousand cases. If it is 
not it is certain to cause harm. We advise the teacher to 
study the matter with the utmost care. He must take no 
tice of wrong-doing, but he must not confound all things 
done contrary to his wishes as wrong-doing. This is often 
and often done. For instance, a pupil whispers ; the teacher 
charges him with doing wrong—it is a case of breaking a 
rule ; all rule-breaking is not wrong. He must cultivatea 
desire in tht pupils to unite with him in doing everything 
that shall advance the interests of the school ; they and he 

the RA he 
aee B -al wrong-doers, nue will be 
bab cente8 ?’ is Poreimportant than: that of “What 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


Me. WALTER L, HERVEY, who has recently been ap- 





t| pointed to the position of dean, and professor of the 


history and institutes of education, in the College for 

the Training of Teachers, is a graduate of Princeton Col- 

lege, class of °86; a practical teacher with seven years’ . 
experience in the schools of Granville, O., New York, 

Brooklyn, and Amherst. Mr. Hervey enters the work 

with firm belief in the principle of making teaching a 

profession by making professional teachers, and is confi- 

dent the movements to that end will triumph. 





A SIAMESE student named Nai Kawn spent four years 
studying in Lafayette College, Pa., making chemistry a 
specialty, returned to Siam in 1887, and is now teaching 
classes of considerable size in the natural sciences and 
chemistry. He says: ‘“‘In winter, when the thermome- 
ter is below eighty degrees, we have vacation, on account 
of the cold. The students are not able to stand it.” 

JOSEPH JEFFERSON says a few good words for the 
public schools, In remarking upon the good behavior of 
our large assemblies like our national games, he says 
that when he was a boy it would have been dangerous 
for ladies and gentlemen to attend such gatherings. 
** Where lies the foundation of our improvement?” 
There is only one solution to this problem—the free 
school has done the work.” 





Dr. J. L. M. Curry, agent of the Peabody Fund, 
has made an appeal for national aid in the South. He 
says that the South is financially unable to sustain a free- 
school system, continuing eight months im session, and 
hopes an appropriation will be made at the present 
session of Congress. It will take a large sum to cover 
this deficiency of $10 per pupil, but Congress can do 
something. Willit? The yearly expenditure per capita 
in the Southern states is about $3.86, while in the North- 
ern states it is $15. 

A TECHNICAL school at Stockport, England, erected at 
a cos: of $50,000, has been opened.. Sir John Lubbock 
inspected the school, and declared that no one appre- 
ciated more than he did how much education had done 
for the country, as evidenced by the decrease of crime 
and pauperism ; but there was a great deficiency in the 
teaching of elementary science and of modern languages. 
He thought manual instruction and elementary science 
should be recognized as subjects for the course of study 
fixed by law. They feel the importance of manual 
training in England as well as here. The worship of 
this ‘‘ fetich ” (according to G. P. B.) seems to extend. 


In England a judgment has been given in a case of 
corporal punishment. A head-master had been con- 
victed of ‘‘ unlawfully assaulting” a boy by caning him 
on his hands. There was no question that the boy had 
committed a fault deserving corporal punishment, nor 
was it charged against the master that the punishment 
—four strokes on the hand with a cane—was excessive, 
but the magistrate held that, as there were other 
methods of corporal punishment quite as available and 
efficacious, caning on the hand was improper, and ought 
not to have been inflicted. On appeal the conviction 
was quashed, with costs to the parent. Mr. Justice 
Wills remarked that thirty years ago caning on the hand 
was the common punishment at school, and expressed a 
hope that they were not getting too effeminate, or encour- 
aging ill-behaved school-boys who wanted to strike. 
Mr. Justice Mathew said that ‘when Parliament laid 
down a chart showing the particular regions of the body 
to which corporal punishment should be confined, the 
courts would take care that the regions outside should 
not be invaded. At present there is no such chart. 


Miss Lexis E. Patrings, the well-known author of 
Quincy Methods, expects to re-open ber summer school 
of methods at Wilkesbarre and.Altoona. Hier plan is 
certainly founded on a scientific idea—it is to have 
school taught by a skilful teacher in the presence of the 
teachers. Teaching is thus recognized as an art, and 
studied as an art. Then the teachers retire for discus- 
sion. This plan is so manifestly the right one, that Miss 
Patridge has been invited to important positions in 
prominent normal scbools, 

Grorcr KENNA, in his interesting series of articles 
on Siberia in the Oentury, says that he arrived ata sta- 





|fion and found all drunk but one man, Tho reason of 
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this condition of things was that they had dedicated a 
church. Asking this one man how he was sober, he 
replied, ‘‘ Because I'm not a Christian!” What acom- 
ment that was ! 

TuE London school board has decided to follow the 
New York City plan to take the nomination of head- 
teachers out cf the hands of local managers. (In New 
York the principal and vice-principal are elected by the 
board of education.) This is a very important step, and 
in the right direction. 





Mr. JOHN MORLEY is in favor of giving dinners to 
poor children at school at the public expense. We can 
tell him that this is a very bad plan. There are hungry 
children that go to school in this city, but to tax the 
people to pay for it would only encourage parents to 
send them in hungry. No; there is a limit to taxation ; 
there must be more left for charity to do. 

In New York the Children’s Aid schools in some cases 
give food to pupils that come to school, and noble as the 
work of that society is, we do not approve of this part of 
it. We "would have parents feed and clothe their child- 
ren ; we would have people assist parents who need it, 
in doing this. 

The glorious public school system, if it is allowed, will 
be weighted down and destroyed by the additions made 
by men who mean well, but whose judgment is poor. 
There must be a big space left for private beneficence. 
There are kind hearted people who want a chance to be 
kind; there are societies who would gladly provide 
food and clothing for children that are not supplied with 
these things by their parents. Mr. Morley is a kind 
hearted man, but he has much to learn. 

Hero is the other side. 

A manager of a public schoolin Londonis planning a 
series of social evenings for the girls in the higher classes 
to appeal for funds ; $50 she says will defray the actual 
expenses of a social evening once a fortnight for the 
whole year. ._ But aid in the shape of games and a piano 
is sought. Thus she hopes to bring some bright- 
ness into the dull, hard lives of the children, and 
to establish a firm influence over them for good. This 
is sensible ; that woman goes to work the right way. 
Short sighted people would have a tax for this purpose. 





An educational society has been formed in England 
under the title of ‘‘The Parents’ National Educational 
Union.” It has obtained the approval of some of the 
leading teachers. Its immediate object is the education 
of parents, and it will be generally admitted, if it -con- 
fines its attention to this, it will have quite enough to 
do. The society urges the importance of communicat- 
ing to children the large body of truth relating to body, 
soul, and spirit. A great deal of education must of 
necessity go on out of school, and intelligent co-opera- 
tion on the part of parents is a necessity. The union 
intends to get parents of every rank in life to meet, 
and to learn how toltive. Good! Let education reach 
every home. How much is taught at school that is 
negatived at home—or what is called home. 





BROTHER Mowry, editor of Common School Education, 
says ‘‘ The latest educational venture is THz TEACHERS’ 
PROFESSION devoted to examination questions. Has it 
come to this, that the teachers’ profession and examina- 
tion questions are synonymous? We trow not.” 

To find out whether a man may enter on the profes. 
sion of law, medicine, or a theology he is put through a 
pretty severe course of examination questions. You 
“trow” right when you say that THz TEACHERS’ PRo- 
FESSION and examination questions are not synonymous, 
but a good many questions will be propounded to those 
who want to be professional teachers, and THE TEACHERS’ 
PROFESSION contains the questions that will probably be 
asked, and it contains a good deal more, It contains a 
course of study, and hints, and suggestions as to that 
course, Altogether it will greatly help a teacher who 
wants to advance, and Mr. Mowry, who is a candid man, 
will admit it. 


COMMISSIONER Morgan asks the superintendent of In- 
dian schools to pay attention to teaching patriotism : 
‘‘On the campus there should be erected a flagstaff, from 
which should float the American flag. The ‘ Stars and 
Stripes’ should be a familiar object, and students should 


be taught to reverence the flag as a symbol of their na-| 


tion’s power and 





recited publicly, and should constitute a portion of the 
reading exercises. Washington's Birthday, Decoration 
Day, Fourth of July, Thanksgiving, and Christmas— 
should be observed with appropriate exercises. It will 
also be well to observe the anniversary of the day upon 
which the ‘ Dawes bill’ for giving to Indians allotments 
of Jand in severalty became a law, viz., February 8, 
1887.” 

THE girls of Vassar College succeeded in obtaining Mr. 
Chauncey M. Depew to address the Philalethian society, 
Dec. 18, and after the address they gave him a magnifi- 
cent reception. His address abounded in graphic descrip- 
tions, poetic reminiscences, bright stories, and keen 
analysis of character. He said that when in Ireland he 
tried to kiss the Blarney slone, and thought that he had 
really received some virtue from it ; that Bismarck ruled 
Germany, and made it great, not only Germany, but all 
Europe ; that in Scotland every part of the wild country 
was filled with the presence of Scott, Knox, and Burns, 
and their personality was everywhere. The young ladies 
considered the address of Mr. Depew was worth a year’s 
stay in college. Here is a hint for teachers to bring in 
before their pupils such eloquent men as they can find. 





Ir is said that the girls of Wellesley College are trying 
to invent a college cry; but they have not yet decided 
what they will have, and have offered a prize for some- 
thing that will be satisfactory, The words “ — ’ 
and “‘ nice” must appear in it somehow. 





Para! Well, what about Para? Para has a provis- 
ional government and has a tax of § of a cent on every 
kilogram of rubber exported. This will amount to 
$200,000 in a year. The commerce of Para is mostly in 
rubber. The effect of this will be that a rise in the price 
of rubber shoes may be expected. So this revolution in 
Brazil may touch a good many school-rooms. 


PRATT INSTITUTE, 

On the 2d of October “‘ Founder’s Day ” was observed, in 
which Mr. Pratt thanked his co-workers for helping to 
carry out his plans. He says he wished to furnish facili- 
ties for a trial of combining high school and manual train- 
ing. It is not designed to teach trades, but to teach the 
pupil to work patiently, systematically, and constantly 
with band, eye, and brain. He wishes to place the insti- 
tute before the world as an object lesson on manuai train- 
ing. There are several departments organized : 

Domestic Science. Of this Mr. Pratt well says that the 
housewife who knows how to manage the details of her 
home has more courage than one who is dependent on ser- 
vants. It is especially valuable to those who have small 
jncomes ; it will make the homes of workingmen more 
attractive. 

Mechanic Arts. ‘‘ American artisans must learn, if they 
want a high place, to be intelligent.”” These are grand 
words. 

Phonography and Type-writing and Tonic Sol-fa are 
taught very successfully. 

A Technical Museum. This is a collection of objects that 
may be used in connection with the instruction. 

The Library. This is sustained by the money received 
from tuition, and numbers 12,000 volumes. 

Pupils. The total enrollment has been 638. There are 
evening as well as day classes. 

The Course of Study. The course covers three years. 
Besides the usual studies, Wood-carving, Drawing, Model- 
ing, Manual Work, Domestic Science of various kinds, are 
taught. 

During the past year thirty persons have gone out, aad 
are earning an average of $500 per year. 

Thrift, Among the new things proposed is a department 
for saving money. Shares are to be sold—these are $150 
each, and can be paid for in ten years. Thus $30 is made 
by & young man who puts in $1 per month for ter years. 
Then there is to be a dividend made ($10, it is hoped) so 
that $40 will be realized. We leave this interesting school 
with regret. It is one of the great things in education. 











profession. professional training an one |B 
requisite to entering the profession, 9s that ts the door to other 


4. Begin with small salaries, and increase to a competency to 
debar hangers on. 

He referred to the sad negiect o* superannuated teachers. 

Dr. John Hancock, state school commissioner, addressed the 
association on “The Country Schools of Ohio."" Friday evening 
the association was ably addressed by Supt. A. B. Johnson, of 
Avondale, Cincinnati,on “The State of the Schools and the 
State.” He strongly advocated the moral education of the youth, 
and urged that the life of Christ and the four gospels should be 
taught as history, and as a basisof character. On Saturday morn- 
ing the subject of “ Reading in the Country Schools,” was dis- 
cussed by Supt. Coultrap, of Nelsonville; Supt. Raymond, of 
Logan: Supt. Wheaton, of Athens; Miss Boice, and Prin. Carr, 
Gallipolis; Prof. Clark, of Rio Grande; and Prin. 8. P. Humphrey, 
of Middleport. This was followed by a paper by Supt. Bowers, of 
Pomeroy, on “ Pedagogical Possibilities.” He took positive 
grounds against permitting those to teach who use tobacco, 
whisky, and obscene language. 

The last session of the association convened at 2 p. Mm. Saturday. 
Miss Kate Cranz, of Athens, read a well-prepared paper against 
“German in American Schools.” The discussion was opened by 
Supt. M. W. Coultrap, followed by Prin. George Geyer, of Pome- 
roy, who said, from pérsonal observation and experience, he was 
confident the time spent on German should by all means be given 
to English. A paper on “ The Education of the Greeks,”’ was pre- 
sented by Prof. Phillips, of Manetta. Dr. Wm. Hoover, of Athens, 
was elected president, and Miss Alice Short, of Middleport, secre- 
tary. . The next session of the association will be held at Pomeroy. 

GEORGIA HOPLEY. 
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NEW YORK CITY. 





Tue winter course of free lectures before the College for the 
Training of Teachers will be as follows: Jan. 7, Supt. James 
MacAlister, Ph. D., “ Rousseau’s Pedagogic Theories and the In- 
fluence upon Educational Method ;” Jan. 14. Miss Caroline B. Le- 
Row, “The Teacher and the Time; Jan. 21, Pres. Truman J. 
Backus, LL. D., “The Teaching of English Literature ;"’ Jan. 28, 
Prof. E. H. Cook, Ph. D., “The Voice as an Element in School 
Management;” Feb. 4, Com. Wilham T. Harris, LL. D., “ The 
Function of a National Bureau of Education ;” Feb. 11, Supt. W. 
H. Maxwell, Ph. D., “The Duty of the State in the Matter of 
Training Teachers ;” Feb. 18, Melvil Dewey, A. M., * Higher Edu. 
cation in the State of New York;” Feb. 25, Supt. Addison B. Po- 
land, A. M, “ Physical Training in the Public Schools; March 4, 
Prof. Edward R. Shaw, “ Inventional Geometry ;" March 11, Mrs. 
Hannah Johnson Carter, “ Suggestions in the Teaching of Color ;’ 
March 18, Prof. Henry M. Leipziger, Ph. D., “Education m the 
Nineteenth Century ;" March 25, Prof. John F. Woodhull, A. B., 
“An Observation Lesson;” April 1, Mrs. Mary Dana Hicks, 
“ Form-Study and Drawing and their Relations to General Educa- 
tion.” 

THE movement’fér free kindergartens in this city is now 
well under way. A number of rooms in different parts of 
the city have already been secured. As the result of sev- 
eral meetings of the association, the following officers 
have been elected : 


Richard Watson Gilder, president ; Mrs. Grover Cleveland, vice 
president : Daniel 8. Remsen, secretary ; Prof. Jasper T. Goodwin, 
treasurer; David G. Wyhe, D.D., Hamilton W. Mabie, Mrs. Mary 
Simpson, executive board; Mrs. Mary H. Simpson, Rev. E. M. 
Deems, Mrs. Henry Villard, Miss Emily Huntingdon, Mr. W. M.. 
F. Round, Miss Caroline B. LeRow, Miss Angeline Brooks, Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, Mrs. Grover Cieveland, Dr. BE. W. Don- 
ald, Mrs. R. W. Gilder, Mrs. R. I. Shainwald, Daniel 8. Remsen, 
Miss Jenny B, Merrill, Miss E. J. Crothevs, Rey. J. M, Bruce, Dr. 
Henry Mottet, Prof. Sprague Smith, Prof. Jasper T. Goodwin, 
Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, Dr. G. F. Krotel, Dr. Jerome Allen, 
Miss Florence Dean, Mrs. Richard Irwin, Jr., Hamilton W. Mabie, 
David G. Wyhe, Ph.D., board of managers. 





AN attractive feature in many newspapers is the adver- 
tisement of Pear’s soap. After Mr. T. J. Barratt, the 
managing partner in the manufacture, had made this 
article a household word in England, he determined to 
conquer the American public. To do this, he with charac- 
teristic sagacity made arrangements with Mr. J. H. Bates 
to take charge of the advertising in America. Mr. Bates’ 
agency is so familiar to editors that no extended mention 
is required. His strict integrity, business morality, and 
commercial far-sightedness of remarkable accuracy have 
always been themes of remark. Mr. Barratt saw that Mr. 
Bates had judgment of men, and placed the increased 
business at his disposal, who at once sent out the 
most beautiful and effective illustrated pages, and the 
most original and striking designs in advertising ever used 
in this country. The immense machinery of Mr. Bates’ 
advertising agency, when put in operation, has resulted in 
making every family know of the existence of this admir- 
able soap. It has become a household word in America, as 
well asin Europe. These are facts in the history of adver- 
tising that ought to be published. 





sah THOSE DESIRING TEACHERS,—Capable Normal 
and College Graduates are found by ad ng the New 
York Educational Bureau. It isa well known fact, that at 
this Bureau are registered teachers who can teach advanced 
methods in Music Drawing, Math2matics, Geo raphy, etc 
The call is tor teachers of advanced ideas. School boards 
can make no e by writing us. We have the kind of 
teachers wanted. State fully your needs and we will give 
Know wher attention. Nocharge toschool boards, If you 
where a first-class teacher is wanted, or want a 
position yourself, where Se i can practice best 

qm a once to H, S<ELLOGt, 25 Clinton 

ae, Sew York, Manager of the New York Educational 


casi gee tandem. 208, Te til, Rottnest. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


PORTRAITS OF FRIENDS. By John Campbell Shairp. 
With a Sketch of Principal Shairp, by William Young 
Sellars, and an Etched Portrait. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The Riverside Press, Cam- 
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of necessary. useful, and important information is given. 
This volume is a profitable one for study. # 
PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN SocrETy. Some Social Studies. 
agg ga Henry Crooker. Boston: George H. Ellis. 
pp. 












































ters of thoughtfnl and practical diseussion—is the mind of 

the principal factor in the equilibrium of material 
prosperity. It isa book that any careful student of social 
problems cannot fail to profit by. 


New YorK STATE GRADED EXAMINATION QUESTIONS, 
WITH ANSWERS. Cloth. 12mo, 220 pp. New York and 
Chicago: E. L.Kellogg & Co. $1.00. 


This is,in a collected form, the questions given out by the 
Department of Public Instruction, commencing Sep., 1887, 
and ending Aug., 1&89, with the answers. The importance 
of these questions cannot be over-estimated. It is a great 
step that all of the 113 commissioners have adopted this 
series of questions. It is one of a series of steps the 
Empire state is taking and that if continued, will place ber 
at the head of all the states, educationally as well as com- 
mercially. Much good will come out of this volume: (1) 
Other states want a standard for the various grades : 
(2) Teachers want to get an idea of what is expected of 
them, so as to guide their preparation ; (3) grammar and 
high school teachers need questions and it must be noticed 











































The essays which compose this book are presented by 
the author, simply as suggestive contributions toward a 
clearer understanding of some very important questions. 
They appeared in the first place,as lectures and pam- 
phlets, and their warm reception bas culminated in the 
bridge. 212 pp. $1.25. publication of this volume. The problems discussed are 

This is a memorial volume of one well known in Scot-| great and full of import, which cannot be studied too 
land and England, and also known and app in|closely. An exhaustive discussion of them has not been 
this country, as a poet and philosopher. Mr. Shairp was a | attempted, but lines of thought have been followed, and 
native of Scotland, and received a university edu ation at | zroups of tacts given which are at once practical and sug- 
}lasgow—was afterward master at Rugby, professor of gastive. Instead of foot-notes, a page of definite references 
Latin at St. Andrew’s, Scotland,—and in 1877 was elected as been given at the beginning of each essay. The sub- 
professor of poetry at Oxford. His literary works are| jects discussed by the author, are, ‘‘ The Student in Amer- 
— ews . — country, and = bp ao “ Portraits | can og a nag tae ey > by.” —“ The R Root of at 25 a 
0 ends,’’ includes some men, who to him were - | perance iem,’”’—‘‘ The Po ‘onscience,’’—‘* Mora 
sonal friends, and to us the names have become pen aedt oo and Relizious Instruction in our Public Schools,”—and, these cover the course Soe a lage sy a 
words. Following a lengthy and exceedingly interesting | ‘‘The Religious Destitution of Villages.” The problems | &Tammiar pn ond lh. x ther will thes a 
memorial of Mr. Shairp, by William Young Sel we pupil during the first two years. nere pumerous 
find the “Portraits.” They are life sketches, and of teachers who use this book for their own advancement ; 
personal incident which give the reader a idea of the advancing teacher is the one that will get the most out 
what the originals of the “ Portraits” were. e first one of it. There will be those who will merely “‘ cram from it, 
in order is Thomas Erksine,—followed by George Edward but that is not the best use that can be made of it. Alto- 
Lynch Cotton,—Dr. John ’Brown.—Norman Macleod,— gether it is the beginning of a series of attempts to advance 
John Macleod Campbell,—John Mackintosh of Geddes, the teachers of the Empire state under that far-sighted 
and, Alfred Hugh Clough. Each “ Portrait” is full of in- leader, State-Supt. A. S. Draper, that cannot but produce 
teresting detail of home, school, college, and daily life, giv- untold results for good. 
ing an insight into the hearts of these friends and their ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
close friendship. The “Portraits” are largely letters 
from one to another, where perfect freedom of expression 
is seen. ‘There is a freshness and beauty in these personal 
letters seldom seen in our present cold and business-like 
way of writing. 


are such as every American citizen should be prepared to 
investigate and discuss in an intelligent manner, as they 
are vital interests, and those which must be met. 


LIBERTY AND A Livine. The Record of an Attempt to 
Secure Bread and Butter, Sunshine and Content, by 
Gardening. Fishing,and Hunting. By Philip G. Hubert, 
Jr. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.00. 


By liberty the author does not mean idleness, but the 
getting of bread and butter, clothes and shelter for self 
and little ones by the exercise of common skill in garden- 
ing, fishing, shooting, and other out-door sports and 
employments. The fascinating nicture’hefdraws of this Arca- 
re existence is strengthened by the discussion of prac- 
tical details, which makes his scheme seem entirely plaus- 
ible. Certainly it is delightful reading. 


HARPER & BroTHERS bave among their recent publications 
several books on African travel as follows: “The Heart of 
Africa,” by Dr. George Shweinfurth, translated by Ellen E. 
Frewer ; “Through the Dark Continent,” and “‘ The Congo and 
the Founding of its free State,” by Henry M. Stanley, and ** Cen- 
tral Africa,” by Col. Long. 

BAKER & TAYLOR Co. will pubhsh the proceedings of the Bos- 
ton conference of the evangelical alliance. 


HoveurTon, Mirrtin & Co. announce “ Portraits of Friends,” 
by Principal Shairp. The volume contains essays on Thomas 
Erskine, Bishop Cotton, Clough, Norman Mcleod, and others. 

A. ©. McCuura & Co. publish one of the most attractive 
editions of Mr. Ruskin’s “Sesame and Lilies” which has ever 
come from an American press. 

L. PRANG & Co., Boston, have a great variety of Christ mas and 
New Year's cards, calendars, colored pictures, and holiday novel- 
ties. 


ScrRIBNER & WELFORD’s recent book “The Prophesies of 
Isaiah.” expounded by Dr. C. Von Orelli, Basel, is one that will be 
appreciated by Hebrew scholars. 

MAcMILLAN & Co. offer the third edition of “ Theological 
Essays,” by Richard Holt-Hutton. 

Warre & ALLEN’s illustrated edition of “ Sheridan’s Rivals,” is 
attracting considerable attention. 


G. P. Purnam’s Sons bring out in handsome shape ex-Mayor 
Carter Harrison s account of a trip round the world, entitled * A 
Race with the Sun.” 


CASSELL & Co. have had that popular poem of Tennyson, the 
” Song of the Brook ” illustrated by Wedworth Wadsworth with 
many lithographs, so printed in monotone as to give an effect 
very much like that of pen-and-ink drawings. 

D. LorHRop ComPANy’s holiday books are now nearly all upon 
the market. The list is a surprising one, and is im itself indisput- 
able proof of the extent and versatility necessary to the | ook 
publisher of to-day, who essays to meet the popular fancy and 
the public taste. 


be, eae or EARLY BRITAIN. By Alfred J. Church, 


_A. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. London: T. 
i in. 382 THE MUSICIANS’ CALENDAR FOR 1890. Compiled by Prof. 
Fisher Unwin. 383 pp. $1.00. Frank E. Morse, Professor of Vocal Music, New England 


There is a charm even in the title of this volume of i 
“The Story ot the Nations,” for there is a strength in it sosennn? < Music, Boston, Boston : Silver, Burdett 


which corresponds to the history of the ple. Weare . 
well aware of Mr. Church’s ability as a writer on histor-| On the background is an artistic and accurate portrait of 
ical subjects, so that it creates no surprise to find this to Professor John Knowles Paine, of Harvard University, 
be one of the most interesting volumes of the series. The while the pages of the Calendar itself are filled with inter- 
first chapter opens with “ Britian Before the Romans,” esting facts relating to emirent musicians, and also 
which describes the Iberians and Belgian Celts,—gives | ™@ny important facts concerning the history of music in 
also Ceesar’s account of Britain,—The Druids and laws of this country. The Calendar is also enriched on every page 
the Druids. Cesar’s first and second expeditions cover by choice selections of prose and poetry, largely from 
American authors, relating to music. The whole arrange- 


t 
two chapters which show the spirit of the Britons, wee ment is such as to make it a serviceable Calendar, and a 


their strategy and valor. An especially interesting cha 
ter is the one upon Caedmon, Bede, and Cathbert, deserib- beautiful and artistic ornament for the home. 


ing Caedmon’s vision and his poetry. Bede’s life, works, 
and death, are full of incident and interest, as is also Cuth-| Sones or FAIRY-LAND. Compiled by Edward T. Mason. 
bert’searly history. “ Alfred, the Man of War” and “The| With Illustrations After Designs, by Maud Humphrey. 
Man of Peace,” shows how far on in cultivation the people} New York: G. P..Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 


had advanced by that time. He was wise in the adminis- 
tration of justice, but, as is so happily described hy the ates oe snte aemmptietion ts to being, woantoe ee 
author, Alfred’s greatest work lay in t line of education, tion includes the quaint “ Nymphidia of Michel Drayton 


letters ad learsing, “The history of Alfred all through 8 and Hood's " Pi ofthe MidnursmnerPatries,” which two 
a 2 : a us' e change wroug y three centuries in 
portion of the book. The preparation of this volume has the ent of imaginative themes. _‘I'his volume is fit- 


occasioned much study and a vast amount of research, tingly included among the choice “ Knickerbocker Nug- 


but the author has been well repaid for his labor, for the} 5.42% Itisa 
als oy gets. privilege indeed by so attractive a path to 
entire volume abounds in interesting and valuable hiator- step aside for awhile into a magic world, among the 


ical information. Some of the illustrations are quaint and 

- - excellent, clear, and an ad@ition to the history of myths of an earlier and simpler time. 
the times. 

Aprirt: A Story of Niagara. By Julia Ditto Young. 

Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25. 

A rather sober, yet tasteful brown cloth binding, covers 
this story of love at cross-purposes ; in which is curiously 
blended a deal of commonplace with somewhat of zenuine 
insight and spirit. The story at points becomes guite in- 
teresting, but it is not proper. It is inscribed to Mr. How- 
ells. and doubtless he can stand it if the book can. 


liam T. Harris. Comprising Passages from His Writ- 

ings Selected and Arranged with Commentary and Illus- 

tration. By Marietta Kies. New York: D. Appleton & 

Co. 287 pp. 

The works of Dr. Harris are too well known to call for 
comment at any time. His thoughts are profound and in 
some cases too deep for the average student of philosoph 
to reach. Miss Kies, a teacher of the subject herself, 
moved by sympathy for students taking their first steps mn 
mental philosophy, bas edited and compiled many 0’ the 
thoughts of Dr. Harris, and arranged them in a form suit- 
able for class-room work, or home study. The “ illustra- 
tions” given, are such as have been used by Miss Kies in 
her classes at. Mt. Holyoke seminary, with a success 
and have been found helpiui in assisting students who 
have been accustomed to study the extern of the 
world, to make the transition to a more though method 
and so discover the fundamental principles of a world of 
things and events. The method used by Miss Kies in pre- 
senting the subject to her classes is to give four lessons 
each week for six or eight weeks, upon a consideration of 
the subject, with lectures and exp tions, . Little 
recitation is expected during that time, but a love for the 
study is founded, the student gets a glimpse of the whole 
subject as a system, and ayes sm y, can soon 
rapidly. Later, recitations and pa 
the student, including views of contemporanecus writers 
upon points under discussion, with references to the opin- 
ions of historic philosphers. in this way, as shown by the 
method adop by iss Kies, an idea of philosophy is 
gained and a good foundation laid for study of the subject 
in a more elaborate and difficult manner. Miss Kies ac- 
knowledges, that in the poe tion of this book her 
strongest desire has been to lead students to study the 
thoughts of Dr. Harris in articles and books presented by 
him, so that they may have a strong desire to enter the 
tields of historic thought.. This volume will be found to 
be a most helpful and valuable one to teachers. 


MAGAZINES. 
The Gone presents a handsome a rance in its new 
and improved form. Prof. A. 5. Hardy has something to say in 


n vity. J. - 
ken Towse’s article on ‘* Great Britain's M ” tells something 
people ought 


te’ 
he Christmas Wide Awake is enlarged sixteen to admit 
Grant Allen's serial of adventure, “* Wednesday, Tenth,” a 
tale of the South Pacific. Susan Coolidge’s story, ‘* Do Phone,” 
has a plot in which Fdison’s phonograph plays a prominent part. 
rd le has a “ Lady-and sort of ory, om hich 
postal- votus are in from all r. aders. 
Scribner’s sixth article in the electric series, in the January 
number, is by A. E. Kennelly, Mr. Edison’s chief electrician. He 
writes of * Electricity in the Household,” telli 


LORNA Doone. A Romance of Exmoor. By R. D. Black- 
more. Cleveland : The Burrows Company. .00. 


In holiday dress as ‘‘ Lorna Doone” is presented this 
ead by an enterprising publisher, this charming, half- 
istoric novel, which ly assumes a place on the large 
list of standard stories by modern writers. This is among 
the volumes beautitul for their pictorial art, fine make-w 
of printing, binding, and gy There are a grea 
number of illustrations by Henry Sandham Harper 
Pennington, Irving R. Wiles, Sane ic Mauek dwar is, 
and others, that point up with tic finish the pen- 
ee we baghaed the anctamptings of tee 
e 0. map of Eng e surroun o e 
life-like characters in “‘ Lorna Doone,” will examine, with 
interest the full-page map of the two counties where the 
scenes of this romance were laid. With this feature 
tocomplete the volume, there is nothing left for the most 
ardent admirers of Blackmore to wish for. 





E. Murdoch, enry Placide, and The frontispiece 
— of Professor James Bryce, the author of the “ American 
mmonwealth.” This number takes up the subject of the con- 
dition of the Yosemite. 
The article in Harper’s for January on “ The Russian Army ” is 
very timely now when that wondeeful people Of hing’ about for 


place in ‘8 . Ladies who are about for 
bg ee pb their ith will read with AL -- g— B—-; Anna 
S kitt’s —_ on orseback.”” 

° 


& 
* 


Tur INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS OF THE NATION; CONSUMP- 
TION LIMITED, PRODUCTION UNLIMITED. By Edward 
— LL.D., Ph.D. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 

ns. . 


The present pe is com) of two series of 
articles which have appeared in The Century Magazine 
and The Forum with such slight corrections as the author 
has found necessary—sta ‘istics continued down 
to date—and some other treatises added which have not 


address to Cre gretentng, class of the University of South 

Carolina, in which the’author = very fully the motive 

of his work. It was di e early years of the Civil 
that the author thon 


me “A Woman on = i Tn “ The 
hilosophy jinese,” a jue uring inner sketch. 
Fag | Heard, Jr., gives an tinusual inst ~ et idiom of Ah 
in.” Andrew and Joseph Pennell join in contributing an 
illustrated article on“ St. Andrews.” Those who believe in “the 
bieness of the chewing gum habit ” will appreciate Charles 
Lire. By James Platt, F.S.S. Authorized American readers yy December will 4 
Edition. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. =~ nad of Ast foe ag 


estiga ciate the sentiment ressed in the frontispiece, “The 

The Knickerbocker Press. 318 pp. 75 cents. oooantt, wishing to uehe the abinty of the nation | Muster.” The ine. with a Sa ge Soy to 
The author of “Business,” “Money,” “Morality,” |to bear any amount of taxation which ht become article on “The National Gallery ot pow + geen Bony a 
“ Economy,” “ P ” and “ Poverty,” is also the au-| necessary for the maintenance of the or. may, Ane] 


existence. 
His investigation led him to the conclusion, indicated by 
his title, as a mattor of fact, while man’s consum 
tion of the earth’s ducts is limited, the production 
practically unlimited, and that this condition not 
only in our own country but universally over the world. 
The discussion of su 


Sms ie. 
jtions as “How can Al be Increased?” ‘“ Must 
bs § Starve at ?” “The Price of Life,” 
“ What Shall be Taxed?” “ Religion and Life.” The 
great between the of some indi- 


Sea od air esate cee ws 


thor of “Life,” and any one who has read even one of 
those former publications will remember that Mr. Platt 
discusses his subject in a thorough and business-like man- 
ner. “Life” is no exception to the rule, for the different 
topics introduced are treated ir the plainest and 
Repos! way. Polawing 6p Crees aeettalt 

. e;’ en comes the ques —a 

—‘Ts Life Worth Livin 7h tollowed by recite ot 
Future,’—“ Culture,’’—‘‘ Health ant Recreiee, 
mon-Sense,”—“ Thrift,”"—“ Compulsory | Thrift,”— 


riage,””—"" Happiness Future’ Lite,” 


ar closing wii “ce 
Each one of these pics is well discussed, a a great deal 


students of ae, “wild “is a J 

UE Sam ugbter” is an interesting study of human 
Jeterson Davis spent the last year of tile life in Merry work. 
He wrote an on Andersonville prison_which be of 
interest to the whole country. It appears in Belford’s Magazine 


Jan P 
Lippinedt’s 3 uary ber contains a study of Nathaniel 
Par! Willis, om - eotien wor articles Mr. Stoddard 


spudicete es 8 Se een ort in“ Newspaper Fic. 





i 
: 
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want 
measure of in . K 
author’s philosophy—sounded through some twenty chap- py, froas the of the writers, ought to be 
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ABOUT QUADRUPEDS, BIRDS, AND 
FISHES. 





Great fears have been expressed that on 
account of the constant warfare on the 
buffalo it would disappear from the face 
of the earth. In one quarter of the globe 
at least the number is increasing. Cer- 
tain parts of northern Australia have vast 
herds of the wild buffalo (bos bubalus) 
careering over its plains and wallowing 
in its shady pools. Nature states that the 
animals are massive and heavy, with 
splendid horns, and afford sport of a suffi- 
ciently dangerous nature to possess charms 
for the most da hunter, a wounded 
buffalo being one of the most dangerous 
animals known, his great weight, promi- 
nent horns, and splendid courage, maki 
him as well respected as sought after. 
The first buffaloes were landed at Port 
Essington, North Australia, about the 
year 1829. 

Jersey cattle are famed the world over. 
Thy oe from the isle of Jersey which 
contains only about forty-five square miles 
of ground. It hasa Lng cope of 60,000 
human beings, and has over 12,000 
cattle. They export on an average annu- 
ally 2,000 head, to support one 
head of kine to every two acres, while in 
England there is only one head to every 
ten acres; therefore, in proportion to its 
size Jersey exports. two-thirds as many 
cattle every year as England contains. 


While out hunting near Marlboro, Md., 
recently, a colored boy accidentally shot 
himself through the heart, and his com- 

ion hastened back to town to obtain 
elp. Thecoroner accompanied by a jury, 
hastened to where the lay, but when 
one of the party p ed to examine 
the wound, he was warned off by the dead 
boy’s dog who crouched on his master’s 
body and would not permit any one to 
come near. It was not until a member of 
the boy’s family came that the faithful 
animal consented to leave his post. 





A man living near Rustburg, Va., was 
awakened. one night recently by feeling 
something pulling at the bedclothes. Soon 
after he fell asleep and was aroused by 
feeling something at histhroat. He flitted 
it off with his hand and sprang from the 
bed. Striking a light, he discovered a 
mink. The blood-thirsty little animal had 
gashed his throat with his sharp teeth and 
the blood was trickling down. 


Does the parrot reason or is its speech: 
merely imitative? -Let those who read 
the following stories decide what faculty 
was used in each case. A lady in New 


Orleans owned a handsome pat, and 
leaving one summer she gave her pet toa 
friend’s care. Polly soon at home 


in its new quarters; would bow its head 
to its new mistress and say in softest tones: 
‘That's it, rub pear head so, so, dar- 
ling, rub polly’s .” One day its mis- 
tress was a Polly was near ; 
looking up the y laughed and said: 
“* Aha, , I have plums and I am not 


going to give any!” °*‘I don’t care, 
said polly. ‘I don’t want any, anyhow”! 
Another was very much annoyed 


by the pigeons, who would enter his cage 
every as soon as he left it and 
devour the remnants of his breakfast. 
One day as he left his cage for his morn- 
_he turned and shut the door of 
his cage, and then gave a defiant look at 
the This he always 
did afterward, so saved his breakfast. 





ao 


ue| will wish to keep them as long as they make teaching their business.” 


a 








The Best Teachers 
Register With Us. 


ROGRESSIVE TEACHERS are found registered in the New York EpucarionaL 
p Bureau. A principal of a New York Manual Training School, says: ‘I have applied 
at other Bureaus, but I find that you have the teachers that I want; teachers of advanced 
ideas in Manual Training and Methods.” A Long Island principal says: ‘Our Board is 
entirely satisfied with Miss M., and will take her the moment she can come.” Another 
School Board Secretary says: “We are entirely pleased with Prof. G., and his wife, and 
A well-known 
High School Principal says: “Mrs, D. is doing very well. She is succeeding admirably.” 
These are samples of our letters. School Boards will find it profitable to write to the New 
York Educational Bureau for teachers. All correspondence is confidential, State full partic- 
ulars regarding the qualifications a teacher must possess. Please note that we are fersonad/y 
acquainted with many excellent teachers, and can put you in direct communication with the 
most desirable teacher for the position open, without delay, Send for our list of Normal 
and College Graduates. If you wish a first class teacher, or know where one is wanted, 
please send full particulars, at once, to the manager. 


VACANCIES FOR FIRST-CLASS TEACHERS. 


l 

A few first class Normal and College Graduates are wanted at once by the New York Educationa 

Bureau, Teachers are wanted for Primary, Grammar, and High School Assistants. Teachers who are 
capable to teach music, drawing and gymnastics are preferred. 

WANTED.—A first-class Kindergartener. 


children in a Normal School, and instruct and lecture to a class of 




















One who can train 


WANTED.—A Normal Graduate, for first year Primary work. 
Salary, $500 to begin. r 





WANTED.—A Normal Graduate, who can teach Prang’s system Normal Teachers. A capable teacher only is wanted. 


of Drawing, and Holt’s method of Music, for Grammar School. An 
experienced teacher is wanted. Salary, $550 to begin. 





WANTED.—A Normal or College Graduate for first Assistant in 
Grammar School. 





One who is a good musician and who can lead 


WANTED.—A first-class College Graduate, for Southern Normal, 
to teach Mathematics and German. Salary, $1,000, 





an assembled department in singing and exercise. Salary, $800. 


These are a few specimens of our calls during the past few days. 

Teachers are earnestly requested to register now. Do not delay. Good positions are coming in at all 
times, some of them may fit you. Sooner or later your turn for a fine position will come, if you are one of the 
right sort. If you are not a live, wide-awake teacher, ready to work up to a good position and salary, do not 
write us. If you are acquainted with the best methods in music, drawing, mathematics, geography, and man. 
ual training, then write us at once. Give an account of your work and experience. Give the details. 

Registration in our Bureau is $2.00. That does not cover the cost to us of registering for you, and keep. 
ing your name properly placed in our books. The entire time of a skilled clerk is taken up doing this. A 
progressive teacher can well afford to pay $2.00 per year, to know where good teachers are wanted, and what 
salaries are being paid. . 

Our acquaintance is a wide one. We know the best teachers, and many school boards apply in person 
tous. We are in correspondence with the best schools in the country, and know where first-class teachers will 
be wanted. School boards want a personal recommendation from us, so when you write us, send full applica. 
tion on our blank, photograph, a good list of educational men that you refer to ; those who know your prepar- 
‘ation, success, and character, and also send copies of all the good testimonials you possess. A school board 
‘secretary says: “ Testimonials have a fictitious value with us, but we must see the record and photograph of 
a teacher, before we grant an interview.” Make your application here as full and complete as possible, and 
we will be better able to aid you. Our method of securing positions has great weight with our applicants. 
Oneé applicant was directed to St. Charles, Mo,; she got the place, Miss Idilla Robbins. Two applicants were 
given arcy College, Ark. The position was offered both, by telegraph. One accepted, Miss Sara Gisburn. 

ne applicant was referred to for a position in the High School in Yonkers. She got it. Three names were 
offered for a principalship in East Orange. The first name mentioned obtained the place in three days. 
These are samples. Teachers who register here can be assured that they do not have to take chances of whole- 
sale notifications, Our method pays, for school boards come to us the second time. 

Register with us at once, register early, before the press of spring and summer business. Write us fully, 
write often, if you do not know us, for we shall need to know you, your ability and what you can do best. 

Write for new application blank, and send full particulars, to 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 25 CLINTON PLACE, NEW YORK. 


FANUARY, JUST PUBLISHED. 


1890. AMERICAN 
MARGARET DELANDS a I r E R AT U R E 
we SIDNEY? By ALBERT SMYTH, 


Dr, Holmes contributes the Ne hee OTE A 
first of his Papers (this time on xt-book on American’ Literature, com- 
“Old Age”) in the January 
Atlanttc, 





This new novel by the 
Author of “ohn Ward, 
Preacher,” begains as a Serial 
in Atlantic for Fanuary. 


OLIVER WENDELL 
HOLMES’S 

! “QUER THE TEA CUPS.” 

Frank Gaylord Cook's initial Paper on Forgotten Political Celebrities, Miss 


Jewett’s story, Mr. Aldrich’s Echo-Song, Miss Repplier’s essay, etc, in 
ATLANTIC for January, 1890. as . 


$4.00 year ; 35 cents a number. 








There 
for a te 
1 ve ia ite scope, yet sufficiently concise 
to be vompleted in ope term, Such a text-book 
is here ted, with the belief that it will fill a 
long- want in many schools. 


ELDREDGE & BRO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


EMPLOYMENT FOR TEACHERS. 
EVENINGS AND ODD TIME. Ali Principals 
of Schools in Towns and Cities of 5,000 and over 
obtain viars from a reli 
lishing 

















: ; ouse, Address with name and school, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. Publichds, Gen ST 


11 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK 


raise of The Begin- 
y Eben H. Davis, 





Teachers are loud in 
ner’s Reading Book, 
A.M., su rintendent of schools in Chelsea, 
Mass. Few teachers have made for them- 
selves a more enviable reputation than 
Prof. Davis, both as philosopher and prac- 
tical writer, and his series is what hf 
be expected from such a source. e 
second volume is the continuation of a 
systematic plan for cultivation of.a taste 
for good reading, and is specially designed 
to develop fluent oral expression. Short 
sentences with frequent paragraphs and 
full-page illustrations are among the new 
features of the series. It is published by 
Messrs. J. B. an Co,, 715 Market 
street, Philadelphi 


Friend, let me give you a pointer worth 
having ; a straight tip; a sure thing ; posi- 
tively air-tight. I trust you don’t imagine 
that I am addicted to sporting slang, or 
the phraseology of the turf; far from it. 
I refer first to the rubber tip which is 
attached to Tarr’s Noiseless Pointer, for 
use at the map and the blackboard; my 
second reference is of course to this pointer 
itself, and my third to Gifford’s Air-Tight 
Ink-well. The noiseless pointer has ring in 
handle for suspending, prevents noise, 
saves expense, is extensively used and 
highly commended ; the Air-Tight Ink- 
Well is highly satisfactory, and can be 
easily applied to any style of school desk. 
They are both for sale by Messrs. W. A. 
Choate & Co., general sc school furnishers, 
508 Broadway, Albany, N 


O, the inspiring thoughts that may flow 
from a pen properly made, tempered, and 
regulated ; according to the most enlight- 
ened principles of the art! But ! 
what can be done with a poor pen? Echo}; 
answers, ‘‘ What?” Remember that Ester- 
brook’s Steel Pens, No. 333 extra fine, and 
Nos. 333, 444, 128, 105 and 048, for sale by 
all stationers,are standard school numbers. 


When we speak of school boards, we do 
not mean planks or lumber of any descrip- 


SES 





‘tion ; much less do to board- 

seats for the children ; eb in sat ng {for 
ose sensi 

the need: of “ Y cchathe furniture for the 


school and who make their wants known 

to Mr. Nathaniel Johnson, manufacturer | ™king 

of Church and School Furniture, and | 2@rco 

reversible settees for Sunday-shools, pews 

for snulw at ulpits, ete., a 127 Clinton 

aay street, near 6th avenue), 
ew yn 


The value of as a study, i is in 
direct peoeorton to the way in which it is 
presented. Herein lies the exceptional 
efficiency of the Eclectic Series, now 
ready: published by Messrs. Van Ant- 
werp, Bragg & Co., New York ; including 
Long’s New Language Exercises, illus- 
trated ; McGuffey’s Revised High "School | Prang 
and Literary Reader, and Holbrook’s New 
Complete Grammar, by Dr. Alfred Hol- 
brook, of National normal school. 


‘*Man, know thyself!” said Solomon ; 
or if not he, some other of the scholarly 
back numbers whom we all so profoundly | p' 
respect and misquote. However, the fact 
remains that by a thorough knowledge of 
the natural laws which govern the opera- 
tions of digestion and nutrition, and by a 
careful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has pro- 
vided our breakfast tables with a del- 
cately flavored beverage (Epps’ famous 
cocoa), which may save us many heavy 
doctor’s bills, It is by the judicious use of 
such articles of diet that a constitution 
may be gradually built up, until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. 


Hygiene is a subject whose value every 
true teacher appreciates ; and no series of 
text-books is more exactly in accordance 
with the latest 1 ation than the 
authorized series of Physiologies, includ- 
ing, I. Health for Little Folks, for = 
mary grades; II. Lessons in Hygiene, a 

1 edition of “How we Live,” b 

ames Johonnot and Eugene Bouton ; III. 





The Outlines of Anatomy, Physiology, 
and Hygiene, by 8. A spe- 
cial edition of the ‘ ntials o of Anatomy, 





Physiology; odrade ge A Gort ready) 


gy the’ otepicit 
rrepata o fi the "guar | the legislation 


a effects of alcohol and other 
open the human system a man- 
rete study in schools, and each book 
bears upon the reverse of the title-page 
the indorsement of the superintendent and 
advisory board of the scientific de 
ment of the N. W. C. T. U. The series is 
published by Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., 
of New York, Boston, and Chicago. 


In drawing, forms are essential to a 
thorough study of form. Few publishers 
have done more to aid the tical study 
of Prone Ea in the public schools Is than The 

cational Co., of 79 Wabash 
avenue, Chicago, and 7 Park street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., in their drawing books, ‘draw- 
ing models, artists’ materials, and ‘Ameri- 
can text-books on art education. These 
models have been specially designed for 
the Pegg of form and eapp be 
grammar schools. ey 
conaiat 0 of both Solids and tablets, arranged 
in a carefully ed series, made with the 
regard for accuracy and beauty, 
and furnished at the lowest possible prices. 
They have been adopted by the leading 
cities of the country, and are absolutely 
indispensable to the ‘correct teaching of 
form and drawing. 


A good teacher knows a good game 
when he sees it, and is glad of a chance to 
play it. Eckha, is now one of the most 
thoroughly advertised games in America. 
Greatness has been thrust upon it, but its 
merit will certainly stand the pressure. 
You will want it for New Year, and will 
find it a cheap investment at one dollar, 
because of the pleasure which it brings to 
the whole family. Eckha is a game of 
pure skill, simple, scientific, fascinating. 
arranged for two or four players ; when 
you write for it mention the SCHOOL 
JOURNAL, and address Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 


BEECHAM PiLLs cure sick headache. 





Rheumati: 

We doubt if there is, or can be, a specific 
remedy for rheumatism; but thousands who 
have suffered its pains have been greatly ben- 
efited by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. If you have failed 
to find relief, try this great remedy. It corzeets 
the acidity of the blood which is the cause of the 
disease, and builds up the whole system. 

“I was afflicted with rheumatism twenty years, 
Previous to 1883 I found no relief, but grew worse, 
until I was almost helpless.- Hood's Sarsaparilla 
did me more good than all the other medicine 
Ieverhad.” H.T. BaLcom, Shirley Village, Mass, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. IL, HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 








The Cod 


That Helps to Cure 


The Cold.. 


The disagreeable 
taste of the 


COD LIVER OiL 
is dissipated in 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


Of Pure Cod Liver Oil with 


HY Pee nOomTss 
oF LIME AND 
The patient suffering neied 


CONSUMPTION, 
BRONCHITIS, COUGH, COLD. OR 
WASTING DISEASES, may take the 
remedy with as much satisfaction as he 
would take milk. ee are prescrib- 
ing it everywhere, is a perfect emulsion. 
and a wonderful ee Take no other } 

















TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





TEACHERS WANTED. 


We bave been asked by the authorities to recommend teachers for the following pluces :— 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


POSITION, 


Primary 


POSITION. 
ay CREB: fuide sodas meee 


ady Asst. 


Sabon Oobh. 2 dh tac ds actus 
Commercial Teacher. . 


Penmat 


New places are coming in every day. The large Manual of the Association and circulars are 


sent free. 

We are always glad to 
securing better 
strictly confidential. 


Address 


or more congenial surro' 





WHEN WANTED. 


toe Heme teat ee neeeeee 
4 Cee wee ee eeee 6 weeee 
eee ae ee eee eeee 





have teachers consult us tan freely as ts to — wants, and the chances of a3 


All communications are held as 


between 
an.| Avenue, New York City. 


Recommends schools to parents. 


. | tion; reco: 
ad 


TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
ad OT RELIABLE 


Pees Seeeneng, eeanes ont 
[a tg oe wn os robes, Clréulars | 


of choice schools carefully "re ee Se 


Selling and of school ‘property, 
“24 FURNITURE and coppice. ae 
references E. MIRIAM Afi! 
31 E. 17th Street, Broadway and Fourti 





Brockway's Teachers Agency 


, eal — tram ‘tor schools, 


Mrs. L. yeabe an BROCKWAY, 
28 West 28d St., N. Y. 





AMERICAN a FOREICN 
Teachers aay A 
Introduces to anes 
and Governesses 3 a. 

an ees Se schools to nt oft a Oall 
Mrs. ata. J. youmne censors, 
American and Foreign Teachers 
23 Union Square, New York. 





on or 





Jan. 
.| . The M r of the SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
Jan. | BOREA fim 


ata 
ng resu 
letters of inquiry to Fa 
es. If you expect to locate elsewhere, | 13th 
either now - ‘next September, the present is a 
good time to open correspondence with him. 


Address, 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, 
Eimuvrst, IL. 





Teachers’ Bureau. 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 
sicluag etc io, Coleg Sobools Faamie and _—_ 
ists and Cashiers to Business Firms, . 


"ee Miss C, L. WERSER, 
329 Fifth Ave , N. Y. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
BOSTON 














0 See S. 21 W. Sth St. 
Stadle Bulldia>, « 8ST. PAUL, MINN. 

Good teachers rec ded to school officers. Good 

laess for Sench Cireulers on application. 
For Registration. Best 
NO E E facilities, efficient ser- 
- | vice, large business, not in col advance 
fees, but in viding competent witb 

or stamp. 


R. E. Avery. 2 West 14th St., New York. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 


Established, 1855, 
8 East 147s Srazer, N. Y. 


For la f locati 
rger ge ad Be may ef loca er 
= scagee Chicago, ILL. Orville Brewer, 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning Tae JOURNAL when con- 
 rententting with advertisers. 








American Teachers’ 
Bureau, St. Louis, 








us. A number of our candi 


‘The New York Educational Bureau 


Offers to Superintendents, Trustees, at gy on of Education and others wishing 
Te of any grade, the choice of a large ni teachers registered 
dates have already been engaged. As we are 


umber of qualified 





TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
ORVILLE Brewer, Manager. 70 and 72 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO. 

. Is now ready. fies ae 1 ified 
Catalogue for 1889-00 circ ectieee pease 


catalogue of our books free to any address. 


acquainted with a very large number of progressive teachers, we cap 


personally 
| assure prompt apt eatisfaction. 





REGISTER AT ONCE. 
We want more first-class teachers in Drawing, Music, Manual Training, 
thoroughly qualified Kindergarten and Primary teachers. Send for our new 
registration blanks. H, S. KELLOGG, Manager, 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO., NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 


% CLINTON PLACE, NEW YORK. 
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BOOKS 'F FOR TEACHERS. 


hed gh = 


reel a rr of ail} 
" METHODS, Oks received is 

paochamgn ee 00 paxe descriptive 

PHYSICAL ’ 

PSYCHOLOGY, | rote tetol aks 

MANUAL TRAINING, | b0oks is the 

PRIMARY EDUCATION, | it embraces ks 


§CHOOL MANAGEMENT | 2: 
SCHOOL SINGING BOOKS Hushes, Welc hn 





DIALOGUE BOOKS, Pies ie 
= : Aue asians’ 

New Catalogue Free. ee all Perez, 
Send for circulars of our Quick. eq 





“Standard ” Blackboard Stencils, N. Y. Educa 
tional Bureau, ete. 64 page list of 1,000 Books 
for School Libraries, 6 cents. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
NEW VORK AND CHICAGO. 


EACHERS’ 800KS. 





EACHERS’ RICES 
= 128 page Also catal 

: descri not Bc of 1000 Best heeke 

ncattenl ~3oh you — School Libra- 

ppd ries; heavy dis- 


discoumeas counts. Buy of us, 


kK, <neeee 2 CO., Fducational Pubs., 
25 Clinton Place, N. ¥, 185 Wabech Av., Chicago. 











to scrofula. 
ao Symeicht co Roto eae 
DrvuG AND CHEMICAL Co., 
Send for “ How to Cure Ski ” 
blackheads, chap da 
Ea- "arin prevented by Corigena Boar. p= 
Rheumatism, ny A Pains and nt 4 
y Fe the only pein idling plaster 








é Se - publishers of the SCHOOL JoURNAL 
teachers who do not take it, and who 


copies. 








R. H. MACY & CO., 


SIXTH AVENUE, 13th to 14th ST., N, ¥. 
ANNOUNCE THEIR 8D ANNUAL 


Christmas Opening 


Toys, Dol 


WINDOWS WILL BE 
ILLUMINATED 
EVERY EV ENING. 


AND ARTICLES IN GENERAL 
SUITABLE FOR 


ls, Games, 


ILLUMINATED 
EVERY EVENING. 


Holiday Presents 


Playful, 


useful and ornamental for the baby, 
for the lady; in short, 


for every station and 


would esteem it a favor if names of 


them that they may send them specimen |, handle. 


THE QUESTION BOX. 





[About Metals and other Substances.] 


What is the value of a pound of steel 
when made into ani thy oP watches? 
A pound of steel that costs but a few cents 
becumes worth $128,000 m the shape of 
hair-springs for watches. 


When you wet ‘iron why does it rust 

sp Because the water contains a 

roportion of oxygen. some of which 

peed es with the iron and forms an oxide 
of iron, which is rust. 


Why are there curious markings on wal- 
nut, mahogany, rose-wood, satin-wood, 
etc.? Because t markings are roduced 
by the structure of the vessels by which 

wood is formed; and by successive 
zones of wood, which indicate periods of 
growth. 


Of what do vegetable structures consist ? 
Of membranes, or thin tissues, which, 
being variously arranged, form cells, 
pipes, air passages, etc 

What is dynamite ? This explosive looks 


very much like moist brown sugar. It is 
made of nitro-glycerine, a heavy, oily 


would be likely to be inte a, ene cont liquid which explodes with great violence, 


mixed with an absorbent to make it safe 
Nitro-glycerine is composed of 
nitric acid, sulphuric acid, and glycerine. 
The absorbent material is a fine, white 
powder, composea cf the remains of infu- 
soria. This take up two or three times its 
weight of nitro-glycerine without becom- 

<4 are mixed i = 
wooden spoons, 
avoid friction. If fire is applied to thie 
mass, it burns with a strong flame without 
any explosion; but the application of a 
full, sudden blow causes it to explode with 
tremendous force. 


Which is the heaviest metal ? Platinum 
was long considered the heaviest metal, 
but it is now an established fact that both 
osmium and iridium are heavier. Both 
metals aré used for poise Sel) derose pens. 


WINDOWS WILL BE/ Osmium .does not fuse at 


Fahrenheit, the greatest heat yet produced, 
and is as yet infusible. In some of its 
combinations it is said to be the most pois- 
onous substance known. 


Teli about amber, It is the fossilized 
resinous exudation from séveral species of 
extinct coniferous trees. It now appears 
like coal, in connection with beds, with 
which it is usually found, asa roduct of the 
mineral kingdom. It former y had a high 
reputation as a medicine, but the virtues 


relation of life, from the cradle to the great-| ascribed to it were almost entirely imagin- 


It is now extensively used for orna- 


grandparents, for the fondest mother for the] ments. Most of the amber of commerce 


sternest teacher, for th 


The lack of space, which has been manifest to us for 


e dearest—anybody. 


is obtained from the shores of the Baltic, 
between Koenigsburg and Memel. 


How is oyxgen distributed ? Of animal 


many years, has induced us to remove the Toy Depart-| substances oxygen forms three-fvurths ; of 
ment to the third floor, reached by three swift passenger | ¥°s°t@ble substances, four-fifths ; of min- 
elevators, where commodious quarters ample light and 


excellent ventilation will render the task of sel 


and comfortable. 


GOODS MAY BE 
SELECTED NOW, AND STRUCTION OF 
WE WILL 

DELIVER THEM A 
ANY DATE DESIRED. 


FOR THE AMUSEMENT AND IN- 
CHILDREN, THE MOVING PANO: 
OLD AND = RAMA IN OUR. W 


THAN EVER, [ILLUSTRATING 


14 LEADING SCENES 


FROM 


Uncle Tom's Cabin, Robinson Crusoe, Rip Van Winkle. 


eral substances, one-half ; eight-ninths of 
the water, and one-fifth of the air; and 


On Casy | aggregating the whole creation, from one- 


half to two-thirds consists of oxygen. 


BIG BE IMPORTANT, 
SELECTED , AND 
WE WILL hors AND New be Titre, Y, save Baggage. 
DELIVER THEM A Sroress a ee 1 
ANY DATE DESIRED. Gate 
oo tanec, Parad, mone at $1 and 
al Modera Co Conveniences. . 
cngee and cova rironie to ai acy” You 
ou 
can live better for less money at the Grand 
Hotel hotel in the City. 





R. H. MACY & CO. 








or ‘ 
Great American Tea Co., as «nd 33 


THE CHOICEST EVER 
KNOWN IN QUALITY, PRICES, 


A Cuance ora Lire-riae. 


BETTER NEWS TO | ADIES 


and All Lovers of Fine Teas 






What are violet stones? This name is 
given to certain stones found on high 


mountains,.as in Th » upon the 
Harz mountains, and aa Bieclace 

which in ce of being covered 
with what is * violet moss,” emit a 


a that of violets. ay Agee this 
rp la nag itis increased 


by moistening 
FP gg explode? Gun- 
ponte an S inadeiiicel misters 


of nitrate of potash, charcoal, and sulphur. 
When these substances are heated to a cer- 
tain degree, the nitrate of potash is de- 
composed, and its gen combines with 





.| the charcoal and ur, instantly form- 
fo nen gem pe — 
w an ‘escape, 

en ena! midis 

charcoal act as a 

— coeee » Because the carbon ly 
— see pence wie ‘vevinns 
neu their ve odors, 
 cakialiey peepee. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


S the “ideal’’ Hair-dressing. the re- 

stores the color to gray hair ; promotes 
a fresh and vigorous growth ; prevents 
the formation of 
dandruff; makes the 
hair soft and silken; 
and imparts a deli- 
cate but lasting per- 
fume. 


“Several months 
ago my hair com- 
menced falling out, 
and in a few weeks 
my head was almost 
bald. I tried man 
remedic 8, but they did no good. I final- 
ly bought a bottle of Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 
and, after using only a part of the con- 
tents, my head was covered with a 
heavy growth of hair. I recommend 
your preparation as the best in the 
world.”’—T. Munday, Sharon Grove, Ky. 

“T have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor for a 
number of years, and it has always given 
me satisfaction. Itis an excellent dress- 
ing, preverits the hair from turnin 

ray, insures its vigorous growth, an 

eeps the scalp white and clean.’ 
Mary A. Jackson, Salem, Mass 

“T have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor for 
promoting the growth of the hair, and 
think it unequaled. For restoring the 
hair to its original color, and for adress- 
ing, it cannot be surpassed.”’—Mrs. Geo. 
La Fever, Eaton Rapids, Mich. 

“‘Ayer’s Hair Vigor is a most excel- 





lent ——— for the hair. I speak 
of it from my own experience. Its use 
promotes the growth of new hair and 
makes it glossy and soft. The Vigor is 
also a cure for dandruff.’’"—J. W. Bowen, 
Editor “‘ Enquirer,’’ McArthur, Ohio. 


**T have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor for 
the past two years, and found it all it is 
represented to be. It restores the natu- 
ral color to gray hair, causes the hair 
to grow freely, and keeps it soft and 
pliant.’’—Mrs. M. V. Day, Cohoes, N. Y. 


** My father, at about the age of fifty, 
lost all the hair from the top of his head. 
After one month’s trial of Ayer’s Hair 
Vigor the hair began coming, and, in 
three months, he had a fine growth of 
hair of the natural c «Ad '—P. 5. Cullen, * 


Saratoga Springs, N. 


‘Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Bold by Druggiste and Perfumers. 


AIDS ILLUSTRATION 


FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS, TEACHERS’ 
INSTITUTES, SUNDAY SCHOOLS, ETC, 


The best and cheapest line of stencils in the 
market. 500 entirely new and elegant designs. 


STANDARD 


BLACKBOARD 


STENCILS. 


One sample map 24x36 in. and one figure design 
17x22 inches, with complete catalogue, directions 
for using, etc., sent postpaid for 10 cent stamp , 





tf you mention this paper. 


The Elephant Stencils will be sent to any 
address for 10 cents. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


E.L. KELLOCC &CO., 
Educational Publishers, 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 


COOD ACENTS WANTED. 


FIRST CLASS AGENTS WANTED. 


AT EVERY CO. INSTITUTE, 
IN EVERY COUNTY, 
IN EVERY CITY, 


FOR THE 
“Man Wonderful” Manikin, 
National Question Book. 
Unique Pencil Sharpener, 
Exclusive territory given. Address the Sub- 
cription Department. 








B. L. KELLOGG & C0., N.Y. and Chicago, 
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JUST ISSUED. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF PHILOSOPHY: 


By WILLIAM T. HARR LL.D., 
United States Commissioner of Education, 
Comprising passages from his writings, selected and arranged with commen: a 
iliustration by } by Marietta Kgs, Professor of Mental and Moral Science in Mt |B 


Holyoke Seminary, 
The valuable writings of Dr. Harris on the subject of pp gd have been compiled and 
arranged in convenient form for class use, Miss Kres. It is a work t il f grea 
to schools desiring to pursue this subject. 7 sia ae aa siekans 
PRICE, $1.50. 


12mo. 
Special terme made on quantities for class-use. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York. Boston, Chicago. Atlanta, San Francisco. 


| We have now the bests 


be furnished on ee viz: 
on, Dunto & Seribner’s Nation- 
i opy B 
a National System of Penman- 
Bartholome *s Industrial 
one w ndustria 
radfield’s Drawing Blanks. 
arnes’ eee S arawing Series. 
rnes’ Tracing 
Bond’s Staff-Ruled Writing Blanks. 


Address the publishers, 


Drawing 





Dinsmore’s Model Script and Spelling 
Blanks. 

McVicar’s New Series of Spelling 
Blanks. ’ 

Language ‘Tablets. For Exercises in 
Grammar. 

Number Tablets. For Exercises in Arith- 
metic. 


Standard Composition Books. 


A. §. BARNES & CO. 144 & 113 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 





ECLECTIC SERIES,.—Announcemerts. 


NOW READY: 
Long’s New Language Exercises, Part |. 66 pages; cloth ; Illustrated. 
20 cts. (Parts II and III, new edition, in preparation.) 


McGuffey’s Revised High School and Literary Reader. 12mo., 479 
pages, half leather. 85 cents. 








Holbrook’s New Complete Grammar. By. Dr. AtFrep HOoLsRook, 





Nativnal Normal School. 65 cents. 
VAN ANTWERP, BRACC & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI. NEW YCRK. BOSTON. 





READY EARLY IN JANUARY. 


DANIELL’S LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 


PART Il. Based on four Orations of Cicero. 


Miss Cleveland’s Second Term in Reading. 
PSYCHOLOCY. 


For Schools, Academies, and Colleges. By G. M. STEELE, D.D., Principal of Wil- 
braham Academy. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 


34 Harrison Ave, Extension, Boston. 16 Astor Place, New York. 
Western Agency: 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO'S NEW SCHOOL BOOKS. 





LONGMANS’ SCHOOL GRAMMAR. _ By Davin SaLmon. Crown, 8vo. 
272 pages. alt *,* Specimen pages on application. 
LONGMANS’ JUNIOR SCHOOL GRAMMAR. By Davin SA.Lmon. 
Crown 8vo. 128 pages. 3 cents. 
LONGMANS: Jt JUNIOR SCHOOL COMPOSITION. By Davin SaLmon. 
wn, 8voO. cents 


LONGMANS’ ‘DRAWING SERIES. A series of books and sheets upon 
reehand, Drawing to Scale, Practical Geometry, Solid Geometry and Design. *,*A Prospectus 
be Books of Specimen Peges will be mailed free on application. 


LONGMANS’ ELEMENTARY SCIENCE MANUALS. A Series of 
Works in General Science for School and College Use. New Volumes. 
STEAM. By PROFESSOR et ot the Technical School, Sheffield. Crown, 8vo. 80 cents. 
ELEMENTARY nb aes Crown, 8vo. 80 cents 


Se paio MARK R. WRIGHT. 
= \GNETISM A CITY. By A. W. Poyser, B. A. Crown, 8vo. 80 cents. 
*, Specimen faded Lew a ful) list of this Series on application. - 


Sunaina all booksellers, sent on receipt of price by the publishers. 
LONCMANS, GREEN_& CO., 15 E. i6th St., NEW YORK. 


(ie CREE at USIGAL 
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CHOICE SACRED SOLO*, 34 fine songs, - $1 
— By A. ¥. GOODRICH. — 


oe SACRED SOLOS, for low voice, 
songs, 
age er aeice: emeeae pecans 1 
A System designed to Cultivate 
the Art of Analyzing and Criticis- 


SONG CLASSICS, Low Voice, 47 
CLASSIC BABIFONS. & BAss 50 

ing, andto Assist in the Perform- 
ance and Understanding of the 


OLASSIC TENOK SONGS, dm a - 
CLASSIC VOCAL DUET:s, the very 

Works of the Great Composers 
of Different 


EVERESTS ALBUM of SONGS, "pod “yelee- 
0 
MAUD V. WHITE’S ALBUM, tasteful, 
oa yy merwend 
Endorsed by such Eminent Musicians as 
ills, Foote, Ta 


songs, 
aULees AN’S VOCAL ALBUM, a master’s 
MacDowell, Liebling, Buck, 








Se 


POPULAR SONG COLLECTION, a good 1 


songs, 

GooD ULD SONGS we use to sing, 115 songs, 1 
COLLEGE SONGS, 150,000 so 50c 
COLLEGE SONGS for Banjo; for Guitar; ea. 1 
RHYMES & TUAKS; Gagsea. ow eet me 








music, » 





1 
RUMENTAL. 

rraxe crAMSIEV SEA, - ae 

Se et icon, || , AWE ONLY WORK ff, KIND. 

POPULAR DANCE MUSIC OULLEOTION, | OF 9, Tee Sage Fiona, Gane. 

YOUNG PEOPL#’S 52 easy pes., | » post 


8 CLASSICS. 
The above are all superior books 
Any book mailed for retail price 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


(. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN GHURCH CO., GiNGIANATI, 0. 


And 19 East 16th Street New Y 


N. Y. EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


laconic ati oc 








[s® publishers of the SCHOOL JOURNAL 

would esteem it a favor if names of 
teachers who do not take it, and who would | disposal 
be likely to be interested, are sent them 


5 SEREOGR.# CO. Propeicum, 
H. 8. KRLLOGG, Mane 





Secs ois con 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


Late Sower, Potts & Co., PHILADELPHIA 





THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES 
Dr. Brooks s Normal Mathematical Course 
1, Standard Arith, Course, in Four Books. 

2, Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, com- 

bining Mental and Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Broocks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 
Montgomery’s Nor. Union 8} stem of Indust 
D 

Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blan ks. 





THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0,, 


"Books, Drawing Model 
Droqng Soe ] ae 8, 


—— Text-Books on Art Edu- 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS, 

TO WHICH SPECIAL ATTENTION I8 CALLED. 


These MODELS have TT eaen epesteliy Gostened tor the 
Form and Dra 
ee ted and Tablets 


the 
aa im every stage, and p Seaching 
address 
THE aan EDUCATIONAL OO., 


7 Park Street, Boston, Masr. 
79 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





CHARLES De SILYER & SONS, 


“We do amiss to 
and Greek as 


Virga, vs anal 


and to all other systems. 


seveo or t 
arned otherwise eae ae 


feat 





Manesca’s French Series, etc. 


Sere hecasbae eae 


ne Lan Grammar : adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 
Standard Speakers, Frost’ ‘American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histortes, Lord's Schou! 


No. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


8O much 2 seeeeite Latin 
fad. Gon; aeeaall of St. John, and 


‘Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 





KINDERGARTE 


AND SCHOOL | { scucenemmeniae & CO., 
SUPPLIES ast lism Srnuer, 





NEW YORK STATE 
Normal and Training 
SCHOOLS. 


These sc. r residents of the State who 
intend to o tench int ihe Public Schools of the State. 

=D of these schools are licenges for 
life to jn the Schools of the State 

The Term begins the first Wednesday of Sep- 
to Foc 


SPUD, teres: 


forward a banat to 
the State Superintendent, an i it be sent by 
him ~ the school to which the appointment 


ADMISSION — person must be at least 16 
years of age. ag moral c! 
an examination at school 


entered din Arth 

and (awk Bagg! indicating that these sub- 

mag ale ag in a term of 20 weeks, also 

Geography , Writing and ling, 

A DIPLOMA from a e, High School, 

Academy, or Academic tof a Union 
School, a State Certificate, or a ist oF 2nd 


f ination; will be pen pA, of 

orm ée 3 n 

a ey ae 

oe ee —There are ee er wate 
use of text books, and fare one way is 

to each student spending an entire term 


refunded 

fe fae oonerng the rover] soot 
seve 

send for circulars to the Principals as follows: 





+ | BOOKS. FOR SCHOOL, LIBRARIES 








hat they may send themspecimen copies. 


Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies 
Sesame and Lilies, 12mo, blue cloth, $ .50 
Sesame and Lilies, new edition, 
12mo, fine paper, russet cloth, - 15 
Sesame and Lilies, new edition, 
12mo, fine , extra cloth, - 
fame and , new annotated 
edition, 12mo, cloth, - 


Beauties of Ruskin. 


(SELECTIONS FROM HIS WORKS.) 


Precious Thoughts, 
Choice Selections. 
8 vols., in box, extra cloth, $3.50; 3 vols., 
in box, half calf, $7.50. 


nool | JOHN WILEY & SONS, Astor Place, X. Y. 


Mailed and prepaid on receipt of the price. 


PLAYS « Speakers; Dialogues; Books of Games, 
» Sports and Amusements, Charades 
Tableaux, and Pantomines. Complete desc rip 
tive catalogue sent free on application to the 
DeWrrr PuBLISHING House, 
#33 Rose St., New York. 


1.00 


1,00 








A VALUABLE AND TIMELY BOOK. 


rce|PRACTICAL EDUCATION, 


By CHARLES G. LELAND, of Philadelphia 
and Jand. Cloth, 12mo, 272 pp. 
Price, $2.00 ; to teachers, $1.60 ; by mail 
12 cents extra. 


E. L. KELLOGG a@ CO., 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 








We now are ready to su 
suitable books for sehou! Li 
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TABLETS, BLANKS AND COPY-BOOKS. (§ 


t of copy books in the market, and we invite 
teachers and scncol officers to send for deseription and specimen pages, which will 

















